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‘1 e world were dark but for thy light; 
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THE CRUST AND THE CAKE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE.” 


CHAPTER III.—A HARD TIME, 


OES any one 
f know the 
misery of a 
household un- 
der the shadow 
of a coming 
change — the 
melancholy 
meals taken 
with a yague 
calculation of 
the length of 
‘\ time between 
\\; each to-day 
\\\ and the last 
day of all— 
WA themechanical 

\\ effort to keep 
me things the 
® same as long 
Eas possible, 
& with the hope- 
less certainty 
of final impos- 





sibility ? Such was now the condition of the Maynard | 


family. 

And yet these passing clouds, coming after the 
tempest of some great bereavement or separation, are 
not without their silver lining. They may be evil in 
themselves, like those poisons which yet serve as 
opiates to lull pain. How could we bear Novem- 
ber’s sere leayes and slushy paths under the pure 


light of a June sky? Better the merciful veil of | 


seasonable fog. And so, alas! for those who must 
survey their own faded lives in the clear glass of 
monotonous leisure. Far better that life be shivered 
in a thousand pieces by direst necessity or hardship, 
for there is no change so bitter as where all remains 
the same, except——! 

And these trials also test the working of affliction. 
Sorrows are to human nature like sharp amputations 
to the body—only means to an end. They may 
succeed, or they may fail. Often the severest succeed 
best. The first to resume duty, to set self aside, and 
to consider others, are usually the sincerest mourners. 
Others may sit apart for a time, waiting for forgetful- 
ness, before they rise and go about their business. 
But, with these, to sit apart for a day would be to 
sit apart for ever; for they will never forget. And 
so their post is never vacant. And they fill it all the 
better for their woe. The wounded sentinel is not 
asleep when the picket comes round. 

Margaret Maynard lived through those dreary days 
because she was compelled. Herself compelled her- 
self. She might have lain on a sofa, with her face 
turned to the wall, or gone away on a visit to friends. 
Of course, such indulgence would haye cost money, 
and made everything worse for the younger children, 


| breaking household. But then some people sacrifice 
| anything to their own comfort. Such cowardice was 
far from Margaret Maynard. 

She thoroughly understood their position. She 
knew they had no helpful friend but God. Their 
mother’s relations, the Maxwells, from among whom 
came the uncle who undertook the executorship, were 
shabby-genteel people—a degenerate “gentle” family, 
with nothing to be proud about except the vague 
*blood” to which they owed so little. They had 
professed displeasure when their daughter married 
the ‘‘shopkeeper,” but they had not failed to accept 
his cheerful hospitality, even while they whispered 
aside that he was no fit companion for them, which 
every one else frankly acknowledged, though with a 
reserved double-meaning that the well-born family 
failed to see. Their father’s ‘‘ people” were farmers 
in the midland counties, honest and worthy folks, 
though struggling with hard fortunes, and Margaret 
was far more ready to claim kindred with them and 
their ploughman ancestry, and the single dissenting 
parson who adorned the race, than with the genealo- 
gical tree from which she sprung by her mother’s 
side. 
| Had Margaret known more of the world, she might 
have trembled at their prospects. But, by the good- 
ness of God, dangers are seldom fully seen until they 
are left behind. So, safe in the happy ignorance of 
inexperience, she was not afraid. She felt herself 
quite prepared to earn and to spare. She was a good 
musician. She had special talents in that direction, 
and her sensible father had not grudged their due 
cultivation. So, with set lips and trembling hands, 
she opened the piano in that house of mourning, and 
horrified Mrs. Deane’s ears with sweet songs which 
wrung the heart of the singer, while they were really 
a nobler offering to the memory of her dead parents 
and lover than any mere helpless bewailing. 

Twenty times during those sorrowful days might 
Margaret Maynard have said with David, “ Let us fall 
into the hand of the Lord (for his mercies are great), 
and let me not fall into the hand of man.” For 
bitterer than the thought of the three grayes—bitterer 
because it brought home the full sense of loneliness 
and loss, was the frequent presence of the hard, 
worldly uncle, whose duty it was ‘to settle the 
affairs’’ of his despised brother-in-law. He was a 
;man who had no purer ideal of a true gentleman’s 
nature than to believe he asserted it, by pishing and 
| poohing over the ‘ paltry trade-accounts,” in the very 

presence of the dead tradesman’sdaughter. Margaret 
knew he had never been slow to borrow money made 
| in the scorned shop without giving security or paying 
| interest. Had he forgotten this, or did he think she 
had forgotten it? She heard his comments as though 
| she heard them not. She would have deemed it an 

insult to her father to vindicate his career to such a 
/one as this uncle. As well might a chain of solid 
| silver resent the mockery of a faded gilt fringe. Con- 




















for a watchful, responsible eye was needed in that | scious superiority can afford to be silent. But yet, the 
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girl asked herself, ‘‘ If this is the world, how shall I 
live in it?” 

It was bitter enough to hear Uncle Maxwell coldly 
discuss the past—that past to her soul so full of a 
sweet harmony which had vanished from the chords of 
life, henceforth to be heard only in her dreams of the 
Celestial City. But what would it be when he should 
direct the future, which already looked sufficiently 
hard and bleak without his harsh judgment and chill- 
ing advice? At first Margaret shrank from the time 
when plans must be formed. But gradually the cer- 
tainty of their ultimate necessity grew to haunt her, 
until she was absolutely glad to hear her uncle say, 
‘¢ When I come to-morrow, I must talk of what is to 
become of you.” 

But when the morrow came, and she and her 
brother and cousin had taken tea in that back parlour 
whose windows looked upon Benbow Place, and the two 
had gone off for an evening walk among the grey city 
quadrangles, and she was left alone, her heart sunk 
low indeed. The very sticks and stones of this, her 
breaking home, were like old friends to her. Must 
strangers buy the dear old hair-cloth chairs—that 
worn one by the window, which had been her accus- 
tomed seat, and beside which he had stood on that 
summer night—so like this summer night—when he 
and she had somewhat to say that was not for all ears ? 
Must another family use the familiar green table- 
cover, which her mother herself had washed lest the 
careless servant should take out the colour? Those 
two engravings on the wall—quaint German prints of 
Death as the Friend and Death as the Enemy—per- 
haps she might take them with her, together with the 
black profile libels of sundry old relations, and her 
grandmother’s sampler. She knew she had seen such 
household relics in many an old maid’s home. 

So lost was she in her sorrowful reverie, that her 
uncle’s hand upon the door made her start, and 
though he did not notice it, the hand she gave him 
trembled. It was a curious fact that Margaret May- 
nard generally did tremble a little in her uncle’s pre- 
sence. His voice was too loud and harsh for that 
house of woe, and yet it had not the cheerful vigour 
of a trumpet blown over a battle-field, in no dishonour 
to the dead, but to rouse the wounded to lift their 
fainting heads, and guide succour where to go. 

‘* Well, Margaret,” he said, ‘‘ of course you know 
you'll have to work for yourself. But it oughtn’t to 
come strange to you: all your aunts on your father’s 
side had to get their own living before they were 
married.” 

“I hope I shall do well,” answered his niece, 
meekly; ‘‘I know I will do my best.” 

‘* What can you de?” he asked, bluntly. 

‘‘T think I can teach,” she said. 

‘*Teach! a poor prospect,” he responded. ‘It isa 
pity you were. brought up above service; there was 
no reason why you should have been, as your father 
had no money to leaye you, and there was no family 
name to keep up.” 

Margaret might have answered—‘‘ My father had 
a right to bring up his children as well as he could, 
. since he asked no man’s assistance;” but she said 
nothing to her uncle, and he did not know that her 


heart cried out to God. And it were better to have | 





a curse registered against one’s name, than one of 
those meek appeals which are never unheard by Him 
who said, ‘‘ Vengeance is mine, I will repay.” 

‘* Rivers promises Arthur a small salary,” pursued 
the uncle; ‘‘and he says he can sleep in a small room 
off the offices. So we may call him disposed of.” 

‘Mr. Rivers is exceedingly kind,” murmured Mar- 
garet, with a vague pain at the necessity that a 
stranger should consider such details for her brother. 

‘Oh, he'll pay himself, of course,” said Mr. Max- 
well; ‘he'll take it out of your brother in good hard 
work. That is only to be expected.” 

‘* Mr. Rivers will do what is just,” returned Mar- 
garet, roused for their benefactor’s sake; ‘‘ and that 
will be best for Arthur.” 

‘* Best or worst, it must be,” said the uncle. ‘‘And 
now, Margaret, I’ll pay Amy’s journey to the May- 
nards’ farm, and you may pack up some of your 
clothes to send with her. You know they will be use- 
less to you by the time you leave off mourning.” 

‘‘Amy will stay with me,” said Margaret, aghast. 
‘*She can live with me in my room, and I can teach 
her myself.” 

‘* Nonsense,” retorted Mr. Maxwell. ‘‘ You must 
take a resident appointment, it is twice as profitable. 
You may not get much salary ; but you don’t feel you 
are eating it up at every meal.” 

Margaret stood astonished. This was the man who 
despised the petty details of trade! This was the 
wisdom he had learned, because, to his pitiful pride, 
it seemed better to wring every farthing’s worth out 
of a shilling than honestly to earn another ! 

‘‘Amy is nothing to you,” he went on, “only a 
cousin. Your uncle Maynard, on the farm, has as 
much right to support her as your father had. I don’t 
see why either needed to do it; there are plenty of 
charity schools, just intended for such. Of course we 
could not send our own little niece, because of the 
family name; but we got Lady Ann’s Bounty for the 
orphans of decayed gentlemen for her, and that helped 
out the little we could do.” 

Margaret could scarcely restrain a smile, for she 
well knew that this boasted adoption of the Maxwells’ 
niece had been quite a godsend to their household, 
inasmuch as the orphan was made to save them a ser- 
vant, while Lady Ann’s Bounty helped to eke out the 
expenses of the shabby-g»nteel establishment. 

‘*T should like Amy to stay with me,” she answered 
mildly. ‘‘I will not take a resident appointment until 
I absoutely fail on my own account.” 

‘¢ But Amy is not your sister,” argued Mr. Maxwell, 
who, poor man, had felt such a terrible weight from 
his own imperfectly fulfilled responsibilities, that he 
could not understand that to nobler natures such re- 
sponsibilities are like wings to lift upward and on- 
ward. . 

‘*No,” answered Margaret, ‘‘but she might have 
been, and I want to act as if she were. When father 
took her for his daughter, we took her for our sister.” 

‘* In two or three years’ time, Arthur won’t thank 
you for burdening him with such a relationship,” said 
the uncle. ‘I was only thinking the other day what 
a blessing it was that, though you two had nobody to 
help you, you had nobody to help.” 

“What a frightful blessing!” thought Margaret. 
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‘Surely such never came from the Good Father who 
helps his children while they help each other!” 

‘¢And you must take care what you are about,” 
warned Mr. Maxwell. ‘‘ Don’t imagine we will assist 
you in the. very least. Iwouldn’t do it if I could, 
because I don’t encourage folly.” 

“Tf I do not succeed, or if health fail,” said 
Margaret very timidly, ‘‘then it will be just where 
it is now, and Amy must then be sent to Uncle 
Maynard’s.” 

‘“Well, Margaret,” remarked her uncle, after a 
short silence, ‘‘I shall be sorry if you persist in this. 
You’re a clever girl, and able to make your own way 
well. But you're a pretty girl, and not likely to be 
left to yourself. You have a very taking face and 
way, though you're not a Maxwell in look or manner.” 

With that grim humour which will often force its way 
when the heart is saddest, Margaret thought the latter 
remark quite unnecessary after the former; the thought 
was no disparagement to her own mother, whose 
marriage had always been excused on the ground that 
she too was “‘no true Maxwell,” haying resembled 
the worthy grandmother who had been condescend- 
ingly lifted into this lofty line, for sake of a certain 
five thousand pounds which it was in her power to 
hestow. The money had melted like an icicle in the 
eager grasp of the Maxwells, and nothing remained 
to whisper of this plebeian connection, except an old 
portrait, by far the most pleasing among the four or 
five pictures of the dead which the Maxwells valued 
more than they loved each other’s faces. 

‘“‘ Please don’t speak of such things, uncle,” was 
Margaret’s only answer. 

‘Ah, it is very fine now, to vow your heart is 
buried, and all that,” said he, ‘‘ but we know how it 
always ends. You'll be married sooner or later, 
Margaret. But not if you fasten this child upon you. 
And when she grows up, she'll not sacrifice herself 
for you, Margaret.” 

‘Let us try to keep together,” whispered the girl, 
with filling eyes; “there are but three of us.” 

‘Well, since you won’t be advised, I’ll just put 
things plainly before you, and leaye you to your own 
devices. When everything is paid up and everybody 
paid off, there will be just fifty pounds left for your 
use. I can’t understand your father leaving so little. 
I thought the only thing which could reconcile a man 
to trade was because it made money quickly. As you 
mean to have a room of your own, you may keep some 
of the oldest furniture, it would not sell for much.” 
(‘* The oldest and shabbiest is dearest to me,” thought 
Margaret), ‘I don’t know how you are to get pupils, 
but I suppose somebody will be able to tell you. 
Where do'you mean to live? I suppose you haye not 
thought about that yet.” 

‘*T should like to live near this,” she answered. 

‘* Well, you must think itover. I don’twanttomeddle 
in it at all, as you mean to take eccentric courses, like 
your father and mother before you. So, I say, think 
it over, and write me a line when you are decided, for 
there is no business necessary to be done within the 
next few days, so it is useless for me to come from 
Pimlico for nothing. And you may as well send me a 
list of the things you want to keep, for the sooner you 
all leaye this house the better, as I daresay. things 





will be wound up in a hurry at last. And now I'll 
say good night, and don’t fret,” for her eyes were full 
of tears. ‘‘It’sno use.” 

So he went away. Margaret sat down again, and 
it almost seemed as if she took Uncle Maxwell’s advice 
and did not fret, for her tears vanished without flow- 
ing. Her brother and cousin came in presently, and 
Arthur began to speak of some wonderful new model 
ship they had seen in ashop window. He wanted to try 
if he could understand its machinery, and he asked 
his sister for some large sheets of paper to make 
sketches on. She rose and opened her father’s bureau, 
and lifted aside the bundles of letters and accounts, 
until she found some, and the boy carried it off to the 
little room off the shop, dignified by the name of 
**the counting-house.” After business hours that 
had always been his sanctum and Amy’s. There they 
had learnt their lessons, and carried on their own 
peculiar arts, using the two desks which during the 
day had been devoted to more practical uses by Mr. 
Maynard and his shopman. Of course, they were 
always locked at night, and Amy did not know that 
one pigeon-hole in her uncle’s desk was stuffed with 
such of her quaint drawings as from time to time he 
had found about the room. Often and often had the 
good man turned them over with wonder and interest. 
Things of beauty they were not, nor yet the mere 
grotesque phantoms usually conjured up by juvenile 
pencils. Long lines of figures, of all kinds and in all 
attitudes—they seemed hieroglyphics rather than 
drawings. Childhood, like barbarism generally, puts 
its mind into pictures before it uses words. ‘‘I rather 
think there are stories in them,” the worthy man had 
thought, as he put them away, ‘‘ but I'll not ask her. 
Those clever ones are best left to themselves.” 

Arthur sat down to his drawing, and Amy perched. 
herself on the high stool beside him to watch his 
progress. But presently she whispered mysteriously, 
‘¢ What is the matter with Margaret ?” 

‘¢ What makes you think anything is the matter ?” 
asked the boy, looking up astonished. ‘‘I thought she 
was all right. She had not been crying.” 

‘But there is something the matter,” said Amy. 
‘‘That nasty Uncle Maxwell has been teasing her. 
I’m glad he’s not my uncle.” 

“What! shouldn’t you like to have a crest and a 
motto ?” asked her cousin, mischievously, not caring 
a bit for these honours himself, but knowing some- 
thing of his companion’s nature. 

Amy hesitated. ‘‘ Yes, I should,” she owned, 
rather reluctantly. ‘‘ But it’s nicest to get them for 
oneself. And I can never understand why it is 
grander to be some great man’s great-great-great- 
grandchiid, than to be a great man oneself, or a great 
man’s son.” 

“I suppose it is thought a guarantee that the 
family have been well brought up for a long time, 
and that each generation should be an improvement 
on the last,’’ said the lad, with fluent confidence. 

‘‘ But suppose they are not well brought up, and 
suppose they don’t improve,” pursued Amy, ‘ then 
isn’t it a shame ?” 

‘Yes, it is,” said the boy, “‘ but it won’t change it 
because you and I say so.” 

‘‘That is no answer,” retorted Amy, with dignity. 
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‘*T say it is a shame that people should be called 
ladies and gentlemen who are not.” 

‘* What is a gentleman?” asked Arthur, scarcely 
knowing that he was putting a most cynical and difficult 
question. 

‘*Any one who knows.how to behave himself,” 
replied Amy, as if that settled the matter. 





> SJ — = 
“*T hope I shall do well,’ answered Margaret meekly.” | 


e - 


‘** But what is good behaviour ?” pursued this pro- 
voking boy. 

**Good behaviour is—just good behaviour,” said 
Amy, rather at a loss. 

‘* Yes, so is bread just bread,” said the boy; ‘‘ but it 
is made of something for all that. Now, I’ve heard 
Uncle Maxwell suy he would know a gentleman the 
minute he saw him. But then he means a man who 
knows how to eat his dinner, and will wear the best 
gloves and the finest linen, whether he can afford them 
or not.” 

For Arthur Maynard had spent one or two terms at 
the London University, where he had mingled with 
certain daring young spirits, who delighted to tear 
the mask from conventionalities, and see what truth 
lay concealed behind. 

‘* Well, what do you mean by a gentleman ?” in- 
quired Amy, 

‘*T can’t tell you,” he owned frankly. 
know who I call gentlemen.” 

‘* Tell me one, then,” said the girl. 

‘Rivers is a gentleman to the backbone,” he an- 
swered, carefully drawing an up-line. ‘I don’t 
know who his father was, and I don’t care. AndI 
call him a gentleman because it is pleasant to take a 
kindness from him. You can see it is a pleasure to 
him todo it. Id sooner sweep a crossing than get 
my articles free from some people.” 

**And I call John Forres a gentleman,” said 
Amy. 

“* Halloa, 
“weg 

‘*T don’t know why—only because I do,” and thus 
Amy asserted her woman’s prerogative. 

‘‘He s’ a nice enough young fellow,” 


‘But still I 


what's this?” exclaimed Arthur. 


conceded this 
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polished student from the University; ‘‘ but he has 
not much manner, and he’s awfully shy.” 

‘*T didn’t notice it; not shyer than he should be. 
I don't like forward ways,” said Amy. 

‘*Girls always like muffs,’ returned her cousin. 
“He had no right to speak to you at all,—molly- 
coddling with his mother and the girls!” 

‘He did not speak to me,” Amy answered bravely. 
‘*T spoke first to him.” 

‘*Oh, indeed! then I beg his pardon,” said Arthur, 
carelessly, while he laboured at the spokes of a wheel, 
and made a liberal use of india-rubber. 

Just then the old-fashioned bracket clock gave nine 
They both looked up at its shining, 
quaintly-wrought face. 

‘**The man whom Uncle Maxwell brought here the 


| other day said that clock had not cost less than fifty 


pounds when it was new,” remarked Amy. 
‘‘Indeed,” said Arthur, rising and peering at it 
with renewed interest. ‘I should not have thought it 


| was ever worth half as much.” 


‘* He says the works are beautiful,” observed Amy; 
‘* but that it won’t sell for much now.” 

‘*You see one doesn’t know about those things 
until one is told,’’ responded the boy, ‘‘and now I 
suppose we must go into the house for supper.” 

In the passage they met Margaret slowly advancing, 
shading her candle with her hand. They did not 
know she had been through the house, considering 
what humblest rafts and spars she might rescue from 
the wreck of their home. 


CHAPTER IV.—A FRIEND IN NEED. 


ONLY an evening or two afterwards, and before 
Margaret had made any resolution about her own 
movements, Mrs. Forres paid her promised visit. She 





“They met Margaret shading her candie with her hand.” 


was shown into the pariour. She had only been there 
twice before, and that when sickness and death were 
in the house; and she had taken no note ef anything. 
Now, she went up to that’ picture of ‘‘ Death as a 
Friend,” and stood looking at it. Margaret found her 
there: a neat little figure in that everlasting black 
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silk, with a barege shawl a little faded, and a prim 
lace bonnet made in one of those fashions which are 
always “cs in.” 

They kissed each other, and sat down side by side. 
Mrs. Forres had the conversation all to herself. And 
she told how she had guided an army of charwomen 
through the cleansing of the ‘‘ chambers,” and how 
nice and fresh they looked, and how pleased Slack and 
Pitt were; and how that barege shawl had been sent 
to the laundress instead of the scourer, and what a 
success it was, while the charge was not half as high. 
Homely topics enough. But a beautiful face looks as 
beautiful in a mountain pool as in a Venetian mirror; 
and a good soul shows its goodness whether it work 
in kitchen craft or statesmanship. 

‘‘We must leave here soon,” said Margaret, for- 
lornly. ‘‘ Arthur is to sleep in Mr. Rivers’ house, 
and Amy and I will live together somewhere. I don’t 
want to go faraway. It would seem as if I had lost 
all my past life.” 

‘* Suppose you try Mrs. Deane’s ?” suggested Mrs. 
Forres, dubiously ; ‘‘ you’ll have things of your own, 
won't you, dear? And I know she has a room she’d 
be very glad to let unfurnished. You see you could 
keep yourself to yourself, and not mix with the other 
people more than you chose.” 

Now Margaret shrank from Mrs. Deane; but still 
she felt it would not be easy to obtain other lodgings 
so near at hand. So she only said, ‘‘ But I should not 
like to speak to Mrs. Deane about it, since she has not 
any bill in her window.” 

‘Oh, I'll speak about it,” cheerfully responded the 
little woman, ‘I'll speak about it; and get her to tell 
me what she’ll charge, and all that. I'll always be 
most happy to do anything of that sort for you, dear ; 
it just amuses me, and keeps me alive, like. Don’t 
you know what is hard to do for oneself is easy to do 
for another. And what sort of accommodation shall 
you want, dear,—one room, or two ?” 

‘‘T don’t suppose I can afford two,” said poor Mar- 
garet. 

*« Ah, I think you had best take one,”’ assented Mrs. 
Forres, ‘‘ because it will be less to keep in order, 
and you're certain to be so busy, dear, that you'll 
not be much at home. And on Sundays, I’m sure we 
shall be happy to see you at our place; only I’m 
afraid you may find it dull, though certainly John is 
pleasant company, yet scarcely for you. And I dare- 
say I needn’t invite you, for you'll be welcome at 
plenty other houses as soon as people think you'll be 
willing to go out. But in the meantime, stepping 
over to us will not be like going out, you know, dear.” 

‘‘ And what furniture shall I keep?’ asked Mar- 
garet. ‘It must be only what will not be missed 
from the sale.” The girl had a sound and quick judg- 
ment of her own, sounder and quicker than her 
friend’s. So a. man may be stronger than his staff, 
yet his staff supports him. 

‘*Shall we go over the house, and think about it ?” 
asked Mrs. Forres, adding, as she looked round, 
“there are plenty of things here that will make you 
so comfortable that you will scarcely miss the rest. 
There’s that sofa, for instance, its fashion is gone, 
yet what could be nicer? At night, it is as good as a 
second bed, should you want one; and by day it seats 





three people. Keep that sofa, my dear. Hadn’t you 
better make a list of what you'll have. It’s as well to 
keep matters square and business-like; and besides, 
it does not bother your head trying to remember, 
which, however you may do, you’re almost sure to 
forget something in your hurry at last.” 

Accordingly Margaret got a strip of paper and a 
pencil, and wrote at the top— 

‘The sofa in the parlour.” 

‘*Shall I take anything else from this room ?” she 
inquired. 

She thought of those German prints of Death, and 
perhaps her eyes fell upon them, for Mrs. Forres 
instantly replied, ‘‘ Keep those pictures, my dear. 
When you have the pictures, you have the look of the 
old room. And do you think you may take the 
looking-glass, dearie ? because a hanging mirror will 
look so much nicer than a bedroom one.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Margaret; ‘‘ but I must not take that, 
there is a commoncr one in one of the rooms up- 
stairs.” 
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“ Margaret found her looking at the pictures.” 


‘‘ Then, shall we go up-stairs and see what we can 
find there ?’”? proposed Mrs. Forres. 

And so up-stairs they went, into the chief apart- 
ment of the house. It was rather a nondescript room, 
containing at once sideboard, piano, and bookcase, 
and all the furniture, though plain, was handsome, 
from the Brussels carpet, looking quite fresh and un- 
trodden, to the bright little gilt frame of Margaret’s 
last drawing. 

‘‘There is nothing for me here,” said the gil, 
‘* unless I may take that,” and she pointed to a neat 
fern-glass. Its contents had been gathered the sum- 
mer before. Mrs. Forres remembered having seen the 
coach return with the excursion party, the father, the 
mother, the daughter, and he who was to be the son. 
Margaret had carried those ferns in her lap, and she 
had smiled and nodded to Mrs. Forres. 

‘‘Surely you may take that,” returned the good 
little woman, ‘“‘and your own drawings too, dear. 
You see those things don’t fetch much without a 
name to them, however beautiful they are. And 
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isn’t it strange how it is sometimes a comfort when 
things are not worth much—when nobody but our- 
selyes can see their value? Ah, my dear, I often 
think that those great, clever, good people who deserve 
all the affection and admiration they get, must often 
long for a little of that unreasonable sort of love that 
Johnnie has for me—the love that fancies beauties and 
goodnesses that nobody else can see. I daresay I’m 
an old fool, dearie, but when Johnnie says I must not 
make up my caps anyhow, because I’m a pretty little 
woman, somehow I like it better than if I knew it was 
true! But while I’m talking my nonsense, we are 
not attending to your furniture, my dear!” 

‘Oh, there’s nothing else for me here,” said Mar- 
garet, looking at her jottings of the sofa, and the 
pictures, and the fern-case. ‘‘I suppose I had best 
take our own bed and the cane chairs out of my bed- 
room.” 

** Cane chairs will certainly suit you best,” assented 
Mrs. Forres, ‘‘ they keep so clean and fresh in a com- 
mon family room. I often wish my old horse-hair had 
been cane; but I’m never one for change, and since 
I’ve got horse-hair, I keep to’em. And then, dear, 
when you get on, you can put cushions to cane chairs, 
any sort you like, chintz at first, and damask when 
you can afford it, as you will some day. And, in the 
meantime, cane chairs are decidedly best. And what 
shall you do about carpets, my dear ?” 

‘*T must take the square out of my bedroom,” re- 
plied Margaret; ‘‘it will not cover any other room, 
but it will just do for the middle.” 

** And that is far better,” said Mrs. Forres, ‘‘ be- 
cause it will lift up so easily for the floor to be swept 
or scoured. Dirt gathers so quickly in a room where 
one always lives, and cleanliness is a great thing, my 
dear, for where dirt is, there can’t be health, nor 
wealth, nor wisdom, but just fretting, and scraping, 
and ill-temper. And I often think, my dear, it’s not 
the poorest people who are dirtiest. Their places may 
not look nice, but there is always plenty of mopping 
and water splashing about. It is those above them, 
folks who have reason to make a show, and will make 
it, with their nailed-down carpets and musty-fusty 
curtains. It will be easy enough for you to get a 
Brussels carpet when you get a servant, dearie. In 
the meantime, don’t wish for anything better than the 
drugget-square. And now what shall you do about 
pans, and plates, and kettles? My advice is, don’t 
hamper yourself with too many of them. They are 
only a burden on one’s mind, if they lie aside and 
rust or get broken. Just take what you want, 
dearie.” ; 

‘*T’ll take the kitchen plates and tea set,” said poor 
Margaret, with one sharp pang for the beautiful china 
which she had displayed with such hospitable pride at 
many a happy meal. ‘‘And the kitchen knives and 
forks, and one small kettle and saucepan. And there 
are some old, worn silver spoons, that belonged to 
Grandmother Maynard. They would sell for next to 
nothing, but I should like them because father valued 
them for his mother’s sake, and she was such a good 
woman.” 

**You can put them down, certainly,” said Mr. 
Forres; ‘* if your uncle doesn’t think you should have 
them, he will tell you so, though, I’m sure, you’ve not 





asked too much, but that’s always best. At the same 
time, you’ve got everything that’s needful and nice. 
And you'll find you'll be very comfortable. Bless me, 
a young creature, with wits and fingers like yours, 
soon gets a lot of pretty things about her! However, 
dear, just think over what you might call the rubbish 
in this house. There are always nice things among 
the rubbish—things that have been lying by seven 
years, waiting for their opportunity. And they’ll not 
even appear at the sale, but, unless you take them, 
they'll just go into the dust-hole. AndasI said be- 
fore, dear, what is least valuable itself, is often dearest 
to.us. It’s not what one buys straight off at a grand 
shop, that one feels affection for, but for things one 
finds, or makes, or sayes. Take my advice, dear, and 
look over the rubbish. Why, old bits of stuffs make 
patch-work, and little scraps of pictures serve to cover 
screens, andsoon. Do you know, dear, I sometimes 
wonder if Lazarus’ crumbs were not sweeter than 
Dives’ banquet. One is most likely to be contented 
when one has just to make the best of whatever one 
gets. When one has a choice, one does not know what 
to choose, and when the choice is made, one thinks 
one might have chosen better. It often strikes me it’s 
a great blessing that we have so much given us with- 
out any choice at all. We don’t select our own fathers 
and mothers, we don’t decide whether we shall be 
handsome or ugly, except so far as we finish off our 
faces by our tempers, my dear! And we have to take 
our children as God sends them. Now, I always 
wished I had a daughter. Not instead of Johnnie, 
but as wellas Johnnie. It was just my selfishness. 
I wanted somebody to help me, and to talk over all 
those fiddling little matters which we women haye to 
occupy our minds. And besides, I could not forget 
that old saying— 


‘My son is my son till he gets him a wife, 
But my daughter’s my daughter all the days of my life.’ 


And now, dear, I find that Johnnie takes more 
interest in my little affairs than most girls would. 
And you can’t believe how nicely he advises me when 
I’m making up my caps. Do you know, I think men 
have better taste than women? They are not led 
away by fashion as we are. And somehow, I begin 
to hope Johnnie will never care for any woman who 
will not be a daughter to me. Surely, anybody who 
will love my boy will bear with me for his sake. I 
shall loye her if she loves him. I can’t understand 
why a man’s mother and his wife are so seldom friends. 
I think the young woman should feel such a loyal 
reverence for her to whom she owes his life and 
welfare, and the old woman should have such a tender 
affection for the girl who meets her son half way in 
life, and trusts him so much that she will go with 
him to the end.” And the little woman’s eyes were 
tearful. 

‘“‘ His mother died many years ago,” whispered 
Margaret, ‘‘when he was but a child. On the day 
that we were engaged, he gave me her portrait to 
keep for him—a miniature. He had a photograph 
copy for himself. Shall I show you the picture P” 

** Do, please,” said Mrs. Forres. 

It was a privilege which Margaret Maynard had 


never extended to any human being but her own 
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mother. For she was one of those women who freely 
share everything they have, except the secrets of one 
little sanctum, safe in the deepest and warmest corner 
It was closed now, its stores safely 
sealed for eternity. But for the sake of something in 
Mrs. Forres’ face, she would let her see what had 
been; even as we lead valued new friends to the 
graves of our dear dead whom they never saw. 

They went together to the maidenly chamber. 
Margaret opened a small drawer in her modest ward- 
robe. A small drawer, almost empty—only a little 
budget of letters tied together, some stout English 
letters, a few delicate foreign ones, with the minute 
writing half displayed through the thin cover. Another 


foreign letter, not tied up, but with a black seal, and | 


no writing showing through—a short letter to travel 
so far. Just one book—it looked like a Bible—bound 
in the MacPherson tartan. A small silver brooch; its 
design, a crest and motto. And the morocco case 
which Margaret lifted out. Nothing more? Well, 
only all a woman’s heart, and half a woman’s history ! 

She opened the case, but she did not give it up, while 
Mrs. Forres looked at the face therein. Mrs. Forres 
looked silently—very silently. It was a pretty face, 
pleasant in spite of a certain wilfulness. Very girlish, 
a bud of which you could scarcely prophesy the bloom. 

‘*¢ And that is Mrs. MacPherson ?”’ said Mrs. Forres, 
reflectively. 

‘Tt was taken when she was married,” explained 
Margaret. ‘‘ But Hugh said she looked something 
like that to the very last.” 

“How old was Hugh MacPherson?” asked Mrs. 
Forres. 

‘“‘He was twenty-three the month before he died,” 
said Margaret, very softly. He would never be older 
now. She might grow a white frail woman, but 
memory would keep him still a young man, with thick 
brown hair and warm, clasping hand. 

‘Twenty-three ! ” echoed Mrs. Forres. 

“Why ?” whispered Margaret. 

“TI was thinking he was not born when I was in 
Scotland twenty-five years ago,” she answered, 
hurriedly. ‘‘ What a many things have happened 
since then, and yet itis only a bit of my life! That 
has been a pretty woman, my dear: was she a widow ?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Margaret, ‘‘Hugh scarcely 
remembered his father.”’ 

‘Eh, dear,” said Mrs. Forres, ‘“‘and now they’re 
all gone! But it’s nice for you to have this picture. 
It’s safe to be taken care of during your lifetime, and 
as long afterwards as anybody lives who cared for you. 
Johnnie makes me promise I’ll have my portrait taken. 
And, of course, I must, to please him. I wonder if 
he will give it to anybody, and who? I hope Johnnie 
will never love any woman till he sees the one who is 
tomarry him. It gives a man’s whole nature a wrong 
twist when he is disappointed and fancies he has been 
trifled with. I’m glad the Bible tells us there is no 
marrying in heaven, for I’m sure wherever marrying 
is, there can’t be much peace. It seems to me to go 
by contraries. If a man is generally sensible, he’s 
almost certain to make a fool of himself then, and 
that’s why it is no comfort to me to reflect that 
Johnnie is generally sensible. But I’m a simpleton 
to think about such things, which needn’t trouble me 


for ten years, even if he lives and prospers; and at 
present, it is a situation he wants, and not a wife.” 
‘“Why, I thought he would certainly settle with 
| Slack and Pitt,” said Margaret. 
‘So did I, dear,” returned Mrs. Forres, ‘‘ but they 
| only receive an apprentice every two years. And Mrs. 
| Deane has just paid over Sir Richard’s bequest, and 
placed Charlie with them.” 
we, And did Mrs. Deane never even name it to you ?” 
asked Margaret. 
| ‘Why should she?” said Mrs. Forres, humbly. 
‘She thought she had a right to do the best she could 
for her son. I did not like to speak to the firm about 
Johnnie until they gave me some opening, because, 
yousee, I could pay no premium. But she could open 
the matter without much preamble, when she had a 
hundred pounds in her hand.” 

‘*Ts Johnnie vexed ?” asked Margaret. 

‘*Not very,” said his mother, with a smile, ‘he 
thinks the world is all before him. But I blame my- 
self because I don’t seem to look sharp enough after 
his interests. And if I died to-morrow, he has not a 
relation in the world to look to. And if he came 
across his father——”’ 

She paused suddenly, conscious of having said 
more than she intended. ° © 

‘Why, I always thought you a widow,” exclaimed 
Margaret. ‘‘ Everybody thinks so.” 

‘* But Pm not,” said the little woman. ‘‘Slack and 
Pitt know all about it. Only there’s no use in speak- 
ing of it.” And the tears rained down the thin faded 
face. 

And Margaret understood why Mrs. Forres had 
said, ‘‘ There are people in the world who’d envy you, 
dear.” 

«* And I’m afraid she thinks me asad rattle-brain,”’ 
pondered Mrs. Forres, as she lay down to rest that 
evening; ‘but she’d better think that, than think over 
her own sorrows, poor darling! And even finding out 
my troubles may do her good, and change her 
thoughts. I suppose that’s how God means the 
world to goon. It’s a blessing if anybody can help 
another anyhow, and I hope there will always be 
somebody to be good to Johnnie! ” 


CHAPTER V.—A DAY’S PLEASURE. 


‘¢Morner, I must have a jolly lark of some kind 
before I settle in that counting-house.” 

So said Charles Deane, one breakfast time, as he 
lifted the last piece of ham and eggs from the dish to 
his own plate. 

The mother and son were alone in a large room 
which several people had just left; for chairs were 
pushed about in all directions, and the table itself 
presented that most melancholy spectacle—the ruins 
of a substantial meal. Mrs. Deane still sat before the 
urn with a newspaper in her hand. 

‘* Well, you can go anywhere you like, within rea- 
son, Charlie. But I’m not going with you. I can’t 
stir myself about this warm weather.” 

‘Oh, I didn’t mean you to ‘go, mother,” said the 
son, candidly. ‘Just me and some fellows—Arthur 
Maynard and John Forres, perhaps.” 

‘«‘ Arthur Maynard should not take his pleasure so 





soon after his parents’ death,” remarked Mrs. Deane, 
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with severity. ‘‘But, of course, you can ask him; 
for to hear how a certain piano goes all day, one 
would think some people had no idea of propriety. 
And as for John, I don’t see why you need ask him, 
for I suppose he will have to be an errand boy, or 
something of the kind, so you must not be too much 
mixed up with him. But if you do ask him, you 
must make up your mind not to go further than 
Greenwich or Woolwich; for they always begrudge 
to spend money.” 

‘“‘ But mayn’t I pay for all of us, mother ?” 

‘¢ No, I should think not,” answered the maternal 
parent, wrathfully: ‘‘don’t go asking them in that 
way. Just say you are going out for the day, and 
wouldn’t they like to join. And let them take their 
own dinner, or pay for dinner when they get there.” 

Charles Deane whistled. 

‘“<T’ve been to tea with the Maynards ever so often, 
mother,” said he. 

‘Well, that was when the father was alive and 
they were well-to-do people,” she replied. ‘‘ You 
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always forget, Charlie, that you’re only the son of a 
poor lone widow, who finds it enough to take care of 
herself. And so I'll just give you as much money as 
you may spend; for you never know how to bring 
any back. Are you going to Greenwich ? Then mind 
you take a first-class ticket on the steamer; for it’s 
nasty to sit beside the riff-raff. And be sure you 
geta good dinner. There are three shillings and six- 
pence to support*you for six hours, and you needn’t 
share anything; for they have as much right to pro- 
vide for themselves as you haye. What are you 
getting your hat for? Is not your cap good enough?” 

**No,” said Charles, sulking. ‘I’m not going 
first-class in that old thing.” 

** Old thing! when it was bought only this spring!” 
remonstrated the mother. 

‘* Well, I’ve taken a dislike to it, and I hate wear- 
ing things I don’t fancy,” retorted the dutiful son. 
** And now, mother, I’m off; and if I’m rather late, 
never mind. Ill come home in due time.” 

So saying, he stamped along the passage and 


slammed the door behind him. The next moment he 
was in the Maynards’ shop, inquiring rather super- 
ciliously—*‘ Is Mr. Arthur at home ?” 

The shopman ‘‘ knew Mr. Arthur was at home, but 


did not know where he was; but Miss Maynard was 


” 


in the parlour, if he would step in. 
the young gentleman stepped in. 

There was something in Margaret’s quiet white face 
which modulated the thoughtless lad’s noisy tones; 
—something which whispered to him of the solemnities 
of life and death, in spite of the open piano, and the 
music lying about. And yet Margaret did not shrink 
from the proposed jaunt for her brother. Charles 
could not understand it. He had a vivid recollection 
of the time of mourning for his own futher, when he, 
a poor little mortal of seven summers, had been 
wearily imprisoned from air and sunshine. In fact, 
Margaret was rather glad of the change for her 
brother. He often seemed restless and irritable. His 
share of their sorrows was not that bitter portion 
which makes shocked and shaken nature rejoice in 
the repose of monotony. And Margaret felt that any 
loss leaves us free to enjoy ourselves as well as we 
can. ‘‘ Yes,” sighed Margaret, ‘‘as well as we can!” 

So she summoned her brother. She remembered 
that her mother had always required a little pro- 
gramme of ways and means before any such unaided 
masculine enterprise ; but she shrunk neryously from 
any apparent assumption of authority over Arthur. 
Wisely enough, she felt that a sister’s influence, like 
any mere influence, is best held slackly. She knew 
her brother still had a purse of his own, so she did not 
say a word about expenditure, whether upon journey 
or dinner. She would get an account of the day after- 
wards, and give a little counsel, if necessary. She 
only put up six biscuits in a bag, and gave them to 
her brother as a lunch for the whole party. 

Then the two boys called for John Forres. Mrs. 
Forres asked them into her room, and gladly accepted 
their invitation. ‘‘It was so kind of them.” And 
then she bustled off into her little pantry, and they 
heard a great rustling of paper, and presently she 
called Johnnie in, and there was more rustling of 
paper, and then she and her boy came out together, 
and she went down-stairs with them to Slack and 
Pitt’s very porch, and shook hands with all three, and 
bade them come back to have tea with her. 

Their plan was to turn a little westward from Ben- 
bow Place, and take the steamer at Paul’s Pier. They 
went through the narrow streets, laughing and talk- 
ing. Juyenile clerks, seated behind dusky windows, 
looked up and envied them. Surly porters growled at 
them for getting in their way. It was a lovely, fresh, 
autumn morning, and their hearts were as light as the 
day. Arthur Maynard might wear deep mourning 
in his heart as well as outwardly, but yet the sincerest 
sorrow for dear dead parents has no bitterness—at first. 
It does not wrench nature, like parents’ grief for dead 
children. It seems in the order of things when those 
before us in life’s march pass on a little out of sight; 
while there is a world of woe when ‘‘ Haran dies before 
his father Terah in the land of his nativity.” 

‘‘ First-class tickets, or steerage?” asked Arthur 
Maynard, as he advanced to get the tickets. . 


And accordingly 








‘* Steerage,” said John. 
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‘‘ First-class,” interrupted Charles. ‘‘I hate put- 
ting up with the common people for sake of a penny 
or two. It isjust your meanness, Forres.” 

“‘Tll get my own ticket, please, Maynard,” said 
John. It seemed to him that his cheek flushed and 
his lip trembled, but if so, nobody noticed. 

The steamer was just starting, and in gaining it, the 
friends were separated. As soon as they found seats, 
Arthur and Charles looked round for John. 

‘‘T declare, he’s at the other end of the boat,” said 
Arthur, and started off to fetch him. John sat at the 
foremost seat, with his face toward the east, and he 
did not turn or heed his friend’s step. 

Arthur touched him on the shoulder. 
you left us ?” he inquired. 
behind.” 

‘**T took a steerage ticket,” said John, not turning 
his head. 

“‘ Well, to be sure !” ejaculated the other, vaguely. 
‘I’m sure I did not care which I took. I go wherever 
my friends go. It seems such a trifle to separate us.” 

‘* And I should have taken whatever you both took,” 
explained John, looking up now,—‘“‘ only for the way 
that Deane spoke. As for meanness, it is meanness 
for me to spend anything that I needn’t; for it’s 
mother’s money, and not mine. And as for common 
people, what am I?” 

‘What are any of us?” returned Arthur, with a 
good-humoured laugh. ‘ An attorney’s clerk articled 
by charity, and a merchant’s clerk apprenticed by 
ditto. I think you have the best of it; for whatever 
place you may get, you'll get it yourself, like any in- 
dependent lord! Let Deane keep up his talk about 
gentility. It’s just a figure of speech with him. But 
what a touchy fellow you are, Jack!” 

That was added almost tenderly. “Jack” was a 


‘* Why have 
‘© We have a famous seat 
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de eaten t ro ‘aire a jolly lark.’” 
sort of pet name from Arthur Maynard to John 
Forres. To see these three lads together, people 
might have thought them all on a mutual footing of 
companionship. But there was a great difference in 


| brother and a younger sister. 


tion that any nearer contact entailed instant repul- 


sion. Arthur and Charles were cronies. But between 
Arthur and John existed one of those beautiful, half- 
poetic attachments which in early youth supply the 
place of love. One sees it sometimes between a 
And Arthur had no 





“A little cur paid his addresses to hi:n.” 


younger sister; and his cousin Amy did not in the 
least appeal to his masculine capabilities of champion 
and protector. And in John’s nature, perhaps pre- 
served by delicate health and its consequent seclusion, 
dwelt many of those pure and thoughtful instincts 
by which a woman so often becomes in the highest 
senses the guardian and good genius of her cham- 
pion. And despite all his own boyish hardihood 
and thoughtlessness, Arthur Maynard never ridi- 
culed ‘‘Jack.” There were certain little graces of 
goodness that he could not emulate, certain sensitive 
feelings that he did not understand, certain veins of 
sentiment that he would have scorned in himself, but 
they were right in ‘‘ Jack.” Yet he had spoken of 
him rather slightingly to Amy. Somehow he did not 
like to think of his friend chatting with his cousin, and 
winning the warm approval of that generally chary 
damsel. Perhaps part of the lover-like attachment of 
the lads rose from the fact that there was usually as 
little rivalry between them as there is between man 
and maiden. Handsome in face and free in manner, 
Arthur Maynard was always accustomed to fill the 
first place. Of course he thought it was a great 
shame that one so much his superior in goodness and 
cleverness as John should be left in the background. 
There is a great charm about unappreciated virtue ; 
but to retain that charm, it must continue unappre- 
ciated! It is a melancholy fact that some of those 
most stanchly true in adversity are first to fail us in 
prosperity—even such modest prosperity as the praise 
of Miss Amy Maynard! 





| 


But just now Arthur only thought what an odd, 
sensitive fellow ‘‘ Jack” was, and patted him on the 
shoulder, and suggested to him that as the rules of 


their relations to each other. Charles and John were | the boat did not seem very rigid, he might even yet 
mere acquaintances, so different by nature and educa- | venture on the aristocratic ground ‘‘abaft the funnel.” 


V.—il. 
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“No,” John said. ‘‘ I'll not enjoy what I have not 
paid for. And besides, I really like this end best, with 
the open river before me.” 

And so Arthur Maynard went to and fro between 
his friends, and, like a skilful ambassador with a flag 
of truce, contrived matters so well, that when they 
landed on the neutral ground of Greenwich Pier, the 
three walked off together without any allusion to their 
recent separation. 

What Londoner does not know Greenwich? And 
are there any Cockneys so hopeless as not to admire it 
because it is near home? The lads went up the long, 
straggling street, where life seems to go easily, not 
with the mere slowness of country places, but with a 





free and easy rollick, asif all the shopkeepers and 

their sérvants were distant relations of Jack-tar oppo- 

site. The very women who entreat you to accept 

“tea and shrimps for ninepence,” and say it so) 
hospitably that they would ‘certainly offer those | 
luxuries for nothing if they possibly could, perhaps | 
they are sailors’ wives and daughters, and the copper | 
tip that you give them for the benefit of their | 
introduction to the neat tea-garden, may purchase a 
fresh quid for some brave old salt. The great glory | 
of Greenwich is departed now. A ‘‘sight” is gone; | 
but we have gained the pleasant thought of the old | 
sailor sharing his little comforts with ‘“‘his old| 
woman,” and teaching his grandchildren ‘‘how we | 
boarded the Rooshians.” Yet it is a little sad to look 
at the few pensioners who still keep up the ancient | 
traditions of the place, and to feel that when their | 
comrades accepted the ‘ out-pensions,” these honest 

men had nothing dearer than the old Hospital where 

they voluntarily chose to stay. 

But when our heroes walked through the village, | 
it was crowded with blue-coated hospitallers, just | 
then hastening homeward to their dining-hall. The | 
boys stood aside and watched them pass. Presently, | 
one with a round, rosy face and a wooden leg accosted 
them. He addressed Arthur. ~ 

“ Tf you'd like to come in and see us, young gentle- 
man, ye may, and welcome. It’s not-very polite to | 
invite ye to stand and see us eat; but it’s the best we 
can do, sir.” 

They were eager enough to accept the offer, and the 
old sailor stumped on beside them. Arthur and he 


dropped a little behind. 
‘*T suppose ye’re a Lunnoner out a-taking of the 
air,” suggested the pensioner. ‘‘ Ye should feel the | 


breeze on ship-board when a nor’-wester’s blowing! 
Ye like the sea, d’ye say? Ye dun’no what the sea 
is, says I, with yeur Margate, and Ramsgate, and 
Brighton. Ye should see the sea where there’s nothing 
else to see, ’cept the sky, and there ye’ll larn to love 
it like your mother a-rocking ye on her buzzom, 
and the sky a-smilin’ down like your father’s face. 
I’m no scholard. I can’t read a word: only I know 
the look of Nelson’s name in print, through seein’ it 
under his pictur in the captain's cabin. And from 
sayin’s I’ve heard, I’m glad I can’t read no more 
about him, but only knows him as the captain that 
said, ‘England expects every man to do his duty ;’ 
and I guess God has got them words down in his 
book, and p’raps they’ll be something on Nelson’s side 
when things is finally settled. But though I can’t 








read, master, I’ve seen the glory of God on the face o’ 
the waters, and I often think God has his different 
sermons for the different sorts o’ folk. There’s the 
waves and clouds for the sailor, and the fields and lanes 
for the landsman, and the crowds of faces for the town- 
people. I can understand a little bit of them two last 
discoorses on his goodness and greatness. But giveme 
the open sea and a fresh breeze! Them’s God’s voices 
for my ear. And I think our Saviour loved the sea. 
There seems a great deal about it when I hear the par- 
son a-reading. But there’s one thing troubles me at 
times, master. I’ve heard that the Bible says in 
heaven there will be no more sea. Now, can you tell 
me if that be true, sir?” 

“‘T’m sure I don’t know—I can’t recollect,” said 
Arthur, feeling quite ashamed of himself. 

‘* Ah, the Bible’s a big book, and maybe you’re not 
got so far,” observed the old man, good-naturedly. 
‘* But that’s a hard sayin’ for me, though I guess it’s 
grand comfort to many a poor woman whose man is 
always a-goin’ away. And if it be in the Book, I guess 
it don’t mean there’ll be no more sea; for I’m sure I 
have heard something about a crystal sea. But it just 
means there'll be no more partin’ nor danger, and ’m 
sure that will suit me to a turn, though my old woman 
often seemed to think I enjoyed ’em, because I knew 
how to put up with what must be. But I say, young 
master, you just go straight on with the Bible, and 
don’t you think some parts have nothing to do with 
you, and so you needn’t take notice of ’em just yet; 
you can’t know your chart too well. It’s not much 
use running to it to find where rocks are, when the 
storm’s begun.” 

‘You should talk to him,” said Arthur, indicating 
Jobn Forres. ‘‘ You would like him. These things 
are not much in my style.” 

The old man gave his head a little sly shake. ‘‘ D’ye 
know why I spoke to you ?” he said; ‘‘ because you’ve 
a regular sailor-face. I’ve seen scores of middies as 
like you as brothers. Was it you wanted to come to 
Greenwich to-day ?” 

‘*No—it was Deane, the tall fellow,” explained 
Arthur. ‘‘ But I’ve often been here—especially on 
half-holidays.” 

‘* You’re in black,” said the old man, whisperingly. 
‘*Is it for your mother, my lad ?” 

‘‘ Father and mother,” answered Arthur, simply. 

‘* Father and mother!” echoed the sailor, ‘Then 
you're putting out as your own pilot, my boy? May 
the Lord be good to ye! I suppose ye’re at some of 
them larned Lunnon colleges just now ?” 

‘** ’'m going into a solicitor’s office next week,” said 
Arthur. 

The old sailor was silent. They had just reached 
the dining-hall. The three lads followed the pen- 
sioner to his seat. He was only in time for grace. 
When it was over, and before he applied himself to 
his soup, he turned to John Forres. 

‘“Yer mate says I should like ye, my lad, and I 
should ha’ knowed it without his sayin’, though 
mebbe ye’ll fancy an old sailor’s liking no great 
honour. But it doesn’t doa body any harm to have 
a face that’s a letter of ’ecommendation to high or low. 
Ye’ll have a mother livin’, my lad, and she'll think 
there’s nobody got a boy like hers?” 
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John laughed and coloured. ‘‘ Yes, I have a 
mother,” said he. 

*‘ And no father ?” pursued the old man. 

But he was interrupted by a disturbance. A tall old 
sailor rose from a seat a little lower down the table, 
and threw his long arms about, to the great discomfort 
of his near neighbours. The ceaseless and unmeaning 
movement of his eyes showed that he was blind. 

‘“‘That’s my boy; that’s my Bill!” he cried, in a 
voice which had a strange, weak quayer, in spite of 
its stentorian strength. 

‘Sit down,” said the man next him. ‘TI tell you 
there’s nobody here a bit likely to be your son.” 

«‘T’d know Bill’s tongue anywhere,” retorted the 
blind man, angrily, ‘‘ although he spoke so different 
the last time I saw him. Bill, Bill, my boy, why 
don’t you come to me? I can’t knock you about now, 
so you needn’t be afeard.” And here the blind man 
began to whimper, with the pitiful, half-ludicrous 
sobs of second childhood ; and in less than a moment 
an attendant came up, and with the assistance of one 
or two of the pensioners, he was forcibly led away. 

“It must have been your voice he meant, Jack,” 
said Arthur Maynard. 

‘‘ Ah, poor fellow,” observed the old sailor, ‘‘he’s 
in his delirium tremenjous again. Sometimes he fan- 
cies. he sees his old woman, who’s dead, and that 
frightens him so much, that it strikes me she’s. got 
something to say agen him. For I’m sure I shouldn’t 
mind a-seein’ my Sal, only I hope she’s so well em- 
ployed and satisfied where she is, that though it’s a long 
twenty year to me since she went, it’ll only seem like a 
minute to her, and she’ll never bother about me till 
she looks up and says, ‘Hulloo, old man, here you are 
again. Youallays was a good ’un for turnin’ up safe.’” 

But Arthur and Charles were whispering aside. 
The savoury smells had aroused their appetite, and 
they were consulting over their own dinners, for Mar- 
garet’s biscuits had long since disappeared. So they 
summoned John, and bidding good-bye to the old 
sailor, hastened again into the open air. 

“Friends of yours?” asked the old man’s next 
neighbour. 

**No; picked ’em up on the street,” he replied. 
“The curly-haired one’s got the reg’lar captain’s cut. 
But he’s going into a lawyer’s office, he says. There 
he'll go to the bad, like a sea-gullin a street. And when 
all God’s grace is nearly knocked out of him, he’ll go 
on shipboard, and they’ll say it’s the right place for 
blackguards. While if the right sort goes there at 
the right time, they don’t turn out blackguards.” 

Alas for the maintenance of poor Arthur’s flag of 
truce! The dinner question opened the old breach 
between their natures. 

‘*Let’s go to a good place,” said Charles. ‘I’ve 
got three and sixpence to spend. It’s no treat to 
have things cheap and nasty when one is out. What 
hotel shall we go to?” 

‘*T’ve some sandwiches with me,” said John; “‘and 
I shall eat them in the Park.” 





‘You're just like an old woman,” sneered Charles. 
‘If you do exactly what your mother tells you in this | 
kind of thing, you’ll be a perfect noodle. If every- | 
body were like you, the world could not go on—people | 
could not get a living. I say, spend money!” | 


‘*-Yes, when you’ve got it,” said John, with one of 
those keen flashes of courage which so astonished his 
mother. ‘And the best way to have plenty of money 
to spend some day, is not to spend it before-you have 
it.” 

‘“Of course you'll come with me, Arthur,” re- 
marked Charles, not answering this observation. 

*‘T’m sure I would not if I’d only thought to bring 
sandwiches,” he replicd. ‘I like roughing it when 
I’m out for a holiday. It’s such a jolly change! 
Those stuck-up hotels are as bad as boarding-school. 
So it’s not out of choice that I shall be with you, 
Deane. And Ill not spend three and sixpence, 
mind!” 

So they went off together, and John went into the 
Park, and sat down under a great tree on the hill-side. 
He opened his packet of sandwiches, and found them 
very nice. So did a little cur who paid his addresses 
tohim. John wondered what would become of little 
curs if everybody dined in hotels; and then he laughed, 
and snapped his fingers at the doggie, and so doing, 
discovered that some lost master had taught the crea- 
ture how to beg. When he had finished his dinner, he 
stretched himself out on the grass, and the dog lay 
down beside him. In due time there was an impa- 
tient tramp of feet, and his two companions rejoined 
him—Arthur looking rather flushed and annoyed. 

‘‘Get away, beast,” said Charles Deane, pushing 
away the dog, who jumped up to salute them. 

‘“*Oh, don’t do that,” exclaimed John. ‘‘He’s a 
friend of mine; he had dinner with me.” 

‘A friend of yours!” returned Deane, contemptu- 
ously. ‘* Why, he’s an awful cur.” 

“‘T don’t care,” said John. ‘I shall let him go 
home with me if he likes. Mother said I might have 
a dog, now our old cat is dead.” 

‘“‘Then I’d have a dog worth keeping,” observed 
Charles Deane. ‘And that you'll not get in the 
street. Nobody but you would look at that brute.” 

‘‘Then that’s the very reason why I should look at 
him,” said John, with that queer “ spirit” of his. 

“Do you know, if I were a dog,” said Arthur, 
lazily stretching himself upon the grass, ‘‘I’d rather 
be a cur than a thorough-bred.” 

‘Why, in the name of wonder?” asked Charles. 

‘‘ Because thorough-breds are often kept out of 
vanity, by people who don’t care a rap for them. And 
a cur is not kept at all except from pure love!” 

The day passed away without any further discussion. 
Charles Deane was not too proud to take one of three 
bottles of ginger beer which John Forres bought. 
It was quite twilight when they were again on the 
water. The little dog did not forget to follow them. 
John took his second-class ticket, and he noticed that 
Arthur did the same. 

‘‘T’ve spent more than enough already,” he whis- 
pered. ‘* When I was once in the hotel I did not like 
to have a cheaper dinner than Deane. And after- 
wards he borrowed a shilling because he wanted some 
wine. And then I spent another shilling to drink 
with him. And I’ve noticed Deane seems to forget 
when he borrows, and I can’t bear reminding people. 
And I know I’ve been a thorough fool, and it has 
spoiled all my pleasure. You’ve more pluck than me 
after all, Jack!” 
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REHOBOAM, THE FOOLISH MAN. 


BY THE 


BREAKERS A-HEAD !—the fearful sound, which is 
no sooner raised. by the outlook, and passed along the 
deck, than the wheel flies round, and the ship’s head, 
if haply not too late, is put on the other tack—this 
was the cry Rehoboam might have heard when his 
father’s death called him to the helm. Like the flash 
of the snowy foam descried through the pitchy night, 
and the hoarse roar that rises above rattling cordage, 
creaking timbers, and howling wind as the waves 
thunder on the reef, there were many things in the 
condition of Israel at the time of Rehoboam’s succes- 
sion to warn and to alarm him. A crisis had arrived, 
requiring prompt but prudent action; consummate 
skill; a cool head, and a firm hand in him who would 
extricate the state, and save the throne. 

Turning giddy on the height to which they had 
been too suddenly raised, or intoxicated with power, 
kings have sacrificed the interests of morality and 
religion, the public welfare, the loyalty and respect of 
their subjects, to the gratification of their passions. 
Acting without the fear of God, as if the people were 
made for them and not they for the people, they have 
astonished the world by their madness. What an 
example of that the first Napoleon!—him whom 
bleeding nations, roused to resistance, dragged from a 
throne he might have left to his descendants, and cast 
into the lone prison of a sea-girt isle, to pine away the 
last few miserablo. years of life, like an eagle chained 
to arock. Our own history supplies similar, almost 


equally remarkable, examples in the last representa- { 


tives of the Stuart dynasty. Love of despotism cost 
the unfortunate Charles I. his head; by brutal lusts 
his eldest son undermined the foundations of the 
throne; and, by his bigotry, the youngest overturned 
the tottering fabric. The latter—James the Seventh 
of Scotland, and the Second of England—though a 
bad man, was a bigoted Papist; one who, like many 
of the communion he adhered to, seemed to think that 
his crimes against morality might be atoned for by 
those he committed in the interests of the Church. 
He aimed at reimposing on the neck of our free coun- 
try the hateful yoke of Rome. Our fathers resisted, 
and God defeated his scheme ; yet it cost him and his 
family the throne of these three kingdoms, and gave 
occasion to the wit of one who said of James, He was 
fool enough to give three crowns for a Mass. 

There is a striking story told of a professional fool— 
one of those men, half rogues and half fools, to use a 


EDITOR. 


with a heavy sigh, Alas, I have made none! Where- 
upon, with a gleam of sense shot like a sunbeam 
through the clouds, the fool quickly doffed staff 
and cap and bells, and laid them down before the 
king, saying, They are yours; I was only to keep 
them till I found—and I have found him—a fool 
greater than myself. Now, whether committed by 
prince or peasant, the greatest folly, no doubt, is to live 
forgetful of the ‘‘ long journey,” and the need of seek- 
ing an interest in Jesus Christ; butin the conduct of his 
government and management of temporal affairs, none 
that ever wore a crown had a better claim to the 
cap and bells than he who stands in this article as the 
type of folly. 

Rehoboam’s, perhaps, is the most remarkable in- 
stance the world ever saw of this, that, whatever 
may be hereditary—titles, estates, health, or disease— 
wisdom, like saving grace, is not. Some of the best 
men have had the worst sons; and in Solomon, we 
have the wisest man father of the greatest fool that 
ever verified the words, ‘they heap up riches, and 
know not who shall gather them ;” wasted a fortune, or 
lost a throne. We have only to read his history, to 
see how fully he realised those gloomy forebodings 
which have marred the pleasure many expected 
from their accumulated gains, and amid which the 
sun of Solomon set in clouds and darkness. ‘I 
hated,” he says, ‘‘ all the ‘labour which I had taken 
under the sun, because I should leave it unto the man 
that shall be after me, and who knoweth whether he 
shall be a wise man ora fool!” ‘The folly of Reho- 
boam, which appeared in many things, culminates in— 

His conduct in the revolt. 

To trace that event to its origin, we must go further 
back than the misgovernment or crimes of his father 
| Solomon, and ascend the stream of history to an early 
| period of the Jewish commonwealth. Like many of 
| the evils which separate brethren in Christ and afflict 
his church, it had its source in jealousy—the jealous 
| feeling with which Ephraim regarded the other tribes, 
and especially Judah. Covering the largest extent of 
country, and mustering most men for battle, they 
| were the most powerful tribe. Proud of that, they 
| would brook no inferiority. We find the Ephraimites, 
| for example, quarrelling with Gideon because he had 
| presumed to fight with Midian without summoning 
| them to his aid; nor could he pacify these haughty 


| and high-handed warriors but by humbling himself 




















common expression, who once formed an appendage of and addressing them in such flattering terms as these 
every royal house. -His sovereign and master, on in- —‘‘ What have I now done in comparison of you? Is 
vesting him with staff and cap and bells—the insignia | not the gleaning of the grapes of Ephraim better than 
of his office—told him to wear them till he found a | the vintage of Abiezer’” The same vile, cruel, and 
fool greater than himself. In course of time the king hateful passion broke out more fiercely still against 
fell ill, and was at theypoint of death. On telling the Jephthah, another saviour of the land. Animated with 
witling that he was to leave him, the other asked | that sectarian spirit which denies or depreciates the 
where he was going? On a long journey, and to a| good done by others, this same tribe of Ephraim said, 
far country, from which I shall never return, replied | ‘‘ Wherefore passest thou over to fight against the 
the dying man. And what provision, asked the | children of Ammon, and didst not call us to go with 
fool, have you made for it? Provision, said his| thee?—we will burn thine house upon thee with 
master, who had been a bad and irreligious man, | fire.” So haughtily did they bear themselves, and so 
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hotly resent what affronted their pride that, blinded by 


passion to the monstrous sin of fratricide, they turned | 


their swords against Jephthah and his gallant band— 
sacrificing to their jealousy the forty-two thousand 
men of their own tribe whom they left dead, as they 
fled defeated from the field of battle. To this passion 
may be attributed also their staunch adherence to the 
house of Sax! 4uring the seven years that David 
reigned over the trivce of Judah. At length, no doubt, 
along with the other tribes, they acquiesced in what 
appeared to be the arrangements of Providence: 
crowning David at Hebron king over all the land. 
‘Phere, as the history relates, came all the tribes of 
Israel to David unto Hebron, and spake, saying, 
‘* Behold, we are thy bone and thy flesh: also in time 
past when Saul was king over us, thou wast he that 
leddest out and broughtest in Israel; and the Lord 
said to thee, Thou shalt feed my people Israel, and 
thou shalt be captain over all Israel.” Yet, though 
David, alive to the danger, so conducted his govern- 
ment as to suspend the jealousy of Ephraim; and 
though it smouldered during the whole reign of 
Solomon, the old passion, like the sins of an unsancti- 
fied professor of religion, was there; ready to break 
out; needing but causes sufficiently active to revive 
and burst into flame—and these, as events proved, 
were silently at work during a considerable part of 
the reign of Solomon. 

It is a remarkable fact that Solomon violated every 
one of the injunctions which Moses laid down to guide 
the kings of Israel when the time arrived that the tribes, 
to be neighbour-like, should choose a king. As if he 
had resolyed of express intention to set God’s instruc- 
tions at defiance, every one thing the king was for- 
bidden to do he did. For example, speaking in the 
name of God and in view of the future, Moses said of 
their king to be, ‘He shall not multiply horses to 
himself, nor cause the people to return to Egypt to 
the end that he should multiply horses: neither shall 
he multiply wives to himself, that his heart turn not 
away: neither shall he multiply to himself silver and 
gold.” This, in the form of inhibition or interdict, looks 
less like a simple warning than a direct prophecy of 
Solomon’s crimes and career. He did all these for- 
bidden things; and thereby, as well as by the idola- 
tries he introduced—all gross, many of them obscene 
—he forfeited" the respect, and, to a large extent, 
alienated the affections of the best of his people; 
those prophets and pious men by whose prayers to God 
and influence with the community the state might 
have been saved in its hour of greatest danger. 
Besides this, he made his reign so burdensome to the 
country through monopolies and taxation as to revive 
the jealousy of Ephraim, and strengthen the enemies 
of his house; and at length force a patient people on 
the first fayourable occasion to remonstrate, and, when 
their remonstrances were not only treated with neglect 
but answered with insolence and insults, to rebel. 
That occasion came when the tribes assembled to 
crown his son and successor at Shechem. And when 
Jeroboam, the enemy both of father and son, called 
from Egypt to be the mouthpiece, and head, and hand 
of an oppressed and angry people, appeared on the 
scene, *‘ the hour and the man had come.” 

Thisman, Jeroboam, belonged tothetribe of Ephraim. 


He had been a distinguished soldicr. and at one timea 
great favouriteof Solomon’s. ‘‘ He was,” saysthe author 
of the Book of Kings, ‘‘a mighty man of valour; and 
Solomon seeing that the young man was industrious, 
made him ruler over all the charge of the house of 
Joseph”—in other words, over the tribes of Manassch 
and Ephraim. Little dreaming, like ourselves often on 
the eve of important events, what of good or evil a day 
or hour might bring forth, he one day left Jerusalem to 
find himself in a lonely part, and at a turn, of the road, 
face té face with a prophet, Ahijah the Shilonite. The 
man of war makes obeisance to the man of God, who 
proceeds straightway to lay rough hands on him, and 
pluck the cloak from his shoulders, Taken by sur- 
prise, or over-awed by the other’s presence and sacred 
character, Jeroboam neither resists nor remonstrates ; 
but stands by to see the prophet rend his garment into 
twelve pieces. But how much greater his astonishment 
when he who had ventured on this bold rude liberty 
counts off ten of them, and presents them to him, 
saying, ‘‘Take thee ten pieces, for thus saith the Lord, 
the God of Israel, Behold, I will rend the kingdom 
out of the hand of Solomon” (or rather, as is after- 
wards stated, out of his son’s hand), ‘‘and will 
give ten tribes to thee.” A secret this ill to keep! 
Jeroboam may have told it in confidence to his wife, 
and she, probably, in turn to her gossips; but 
however it happened, whether from incautiousness 
or intention on his part, or whether by some dark 
hint which Ahijah dropped, enough oozed out to 
alarm Solomon, and render it necessary for Jeroboam, 
if he would save his life, to fly for refuge to the land 
of Egypt. There, verifying the words, ‘“‘He that 
believeth shall not make haste,” and teaching states- 
men, churchmen, and better men than he, in all 
circumstances to wait on, rather than anticipate, pro- 
vidence, he bides his time. It comes in a call from 
the people of Israel; prepared to revolt if reform and 
redress are refused. Solomon is dead; the time is 
favourable for the attempt ; and so they send to Egypt 
for Jeroboam, either becaug> they had some, though 
it might be an imperfect, knowledge of the story of 
the torn garment and the ten pieces, or because, at- 
tracted by his reputation for statemanship and military 
talents, they regarded him as the most likely man to 
obtain them redress, or, if that was refused, to head 
the revolt, and conduct it to a successful issue. They 
judged rightly that a man of superior rank or talents 
at the head of the masses is as necessary to the success 
of a revolution as the glittering steel-head fixed on its 
wooden shaft to the worth of a battle-spear. 

All things thus arranged, the mine dug beneath the 
throne, and the train laid ready for firing, they repair 
to Shechem to the coronation of Rehoboam. Its cere- 
monies are brought to a close. Surrounded. by a 
splendid retinue, the king, probably flattering himself 
that he has won the favour of Ephraim by selecting 
its chief city for the place of his coronation, sits on his 
throne, high and lifted up. The sacred oil has. been 
poured, and the crown, flashing back the sunbeams 
from the gems on its golden arches, has been placed 
on his head ; and now, when the white-robed priests 
from the temple have chanted the last psalm, is the 
time for ten times ten thousand knees to bend, and ten 





times ten thousand voices to rend the air with jubilant 
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shouts of ‘‘ God save the King!” But no cheers rise 
from the multitude, echoing back, and drowning in 
a full ocean-like swell the plaudits of obsequious 
courtiers. An ominous gloom hangs on all faces. An 
ominous silence weighs on the assembly. Obsery- 
ing how, though his young councillors assume airs of 
insolent contempt, the grey-haired men who stood by 
his father Solomon, regard the scene with grave and 
anxious looks; Rehoboam himself turns pale, blench- 
ing at these ominous signs. And not without reason ; 
for, the crowd dividing to let him pass, Jeroboam comes 
to the front. Now, as the people catch sight of their 
champion, the air is rent with cheers; and when these 
cease, with the bearing of a man who has looked on 
more formidable sights than a king, and hears the tramp 
of millions at his back, he addresses Rehéboam, saying, 
“Thy father made our yoke heavy; now, therefore, 
make thou the grievous service of thy father, and his 
heavy yoke which he put upon us, lighter, and we will 
serve thee.” To any ears but those of a fool, these 
words, so plain, so brief and unlike the flattering 
adulatory terms familiar to Rehoboam, had a ring 
which showed that the speaker was a man not to be 
trifled with. 

It is idle for us to inquire whether the people were 
justified in assuming the attitude they did assume, 
whether the statement of their spokesman, Jeroboam, 
was, or wasnot, borne outby facts. A great political crisis 
had arrived. The peril was imminent. The nation was 
on the verge of rebellion; nor could a rebellion be 
averted but by the most skilful and, indeed, delicate 
management. The king stood above a magazine of 
combustibles. An angry word or look, and the spark 
falls which fires them, and shakes his kingdom to its 
foundations—shatters it in pieces; the ship hangs on 
a mountain wave, close by the thundering reef—a 
wrong turn of the helm, and she goes crashing on the 
rocks, to be scattered in fragments on the deep. A 
difficult post Rehoboam’s; and to no man was the 
saying ever less appropriate than to him, the right man 
in the right place ! 

At the suggestion, probably, of some sage and aged 
councillor who, prompt to see and anxious to avert the 
danger, whispers it in his ear, his first step is marked 
by wisdom. He will reply in three days—a proposal 
which the people regard as reasonable, and, averse to 
precipitate matters or rush into rebellion, at once 
agree to. A council is summoned. They convene. 
The old men advise concession—that the king should 
speak the people fair; yield to their present humour; 
bend to the wave which would in that case, foaming 
and formidable as it looked, pass harmless over him. 
They assure him that a little sacrifice of his pride and 
dignity now would bind the nation hereafter, and for 
ever, to his service. There was sound sense in this. 
How inconstant the popular humour, and how easily 
a skilful hand may manage, calm, and turn eyen a 
fierce and furious multitude, is well known; and was 
signally illustrated by an incident in the life of the 
first Napoleon. When but a distinguished officer of 
the French army, he was ordered to meet a mob in 
the streets of Paris, and disperse them. At that time 
the slimness of his form corresponded to the smallness 
of his stature. As he advanced with troops and two 
or three cannon on the scene, the roar of the suf- 





fering and ferocious multitude announced their ap- 
proach ; and at a turn of the narrow street they came 
pouring down like an avalanche, that, uprooting trees 
and sweeping houses from their foundations, descends 
thundering into the valley. Ordering his guns to the 
front, he halted; and, struck by his formidable 
front and determined attitude, so did they. Averse to 
shed the blood of citizens, he began to parley with 
them. Whereupon a woman of fierce visage and 
enormous size stepped out—upbraiding him and his 
fellow soldiers as living on the fat of the land, while 
she and her industrious compatriots were at the point 
of starving. With the promptitude that seizes the 
moment, and won him afterwards many a hard fought 
field, he stepped out too; and placing his spare, tiny 
form beside that mountain of flesh, he addressed her 
companions, saying, ‘“‘I appeal to you, my friends, 
whether this good lady, or I, look most like starving ?” 
The effect was electric. The humour and tact of the 
reply carried the mob as by a coup de main; peals of 
laughter succeeded to rage; and both powder and 
blood cleverly sayed by a stroke of humour, the 
people dispersed to their homes in peace. ‘There 
Napoleon was the right man in the right place: 
not here the son of Solomon. The first poured oil 
on the stormy waters; the second, oil on a burning 
fire. 

Illustrating the adage, ‘‘ Whom God wishes to de- 
stroy he first makes mad,” Rehoboam rejected the 
counsel of the wise old men who had stood by the 
throne, and sharpened their own wits on the wisdom, 
of his father Solomon. A man at this time of forty 
years, he might have known that, to use a common 
proverb, a grey head is not found on young shoulders ; 
yet, in this crisis of his affairs, he turns his back on 
aged councillors to follow the advice of rash and inex- 
perienced youths—of his own gay companions, the 
ministers of his guilty pleasures, and flatterers of his 
person. It was very foolish to seek their advice, but 
it was the height of folly, sheer madness, to take it; 
and at their suggestion lash the people into rebellion 
with words like these, ‘‘ My father made your yoke 
heavy, and I will add to your yoke: my father chas- 
tened you with whips, but I will chasten you with scor- 
pious.” Adding insult to injury, to injustice haughty 
and intolerable insolence, this was not to drop a spark, 
but cast a blazing torch into a magazine of combusti- 
bles. With the suddenness and violence of an explo- 
sion, the pent up indignation of years bursts forth 
into open revolt. Struck with terror at his own work, 
Rehoboam leaps from his throne; and as he flies the 
tumult, hears the knell of his kingdom ringing in the 
ery, ‘‘ To your tents, O Israel! what portion have we 
in David? neither haye we inheritance in the son of 
Jesse.” 

It seems hardly possible for Rehoboam to do anything 
more unwise than this. Yet hisnext act is one where 
he surpasses himself—like the capital on a pillar, it 
crowns his folly. Though it might be shutting the 
door when the steed is stolen; or the desperate action 
of one who grasps, as he drowns, at a passing straw, 
he will make an effort to recall the people to their 
obedience; he will send a man to reason with rebel- 
lion, and talk them out of their mutinous spirit. Nor 
was he without such as might have ruled the fierce 
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democracy—men adhering to his cause, as brave 
sailors to a wreck, distinguished for their piety, or 
the advocates of popular rights, or warriors of renown, 
whom the people regarded with reverence and would 
have heard with respect. But like aman demented, 
without a glimmering of common sense, he pitches 
on one, of all his court, the most unsuitable for his 
purpose. A messenger from the king!—this cry lays a 
momentary arrest on the revolt; and when the ex- 
pectation of the people is excited, who steps out to 
address them but Adoram—the officer that had 
exacted the taxes which drove them on rebellion. 
At the sight of this obnoxious tool of despotism, 
the object of their bitterest hatred, their rage knew 
no bounds. They rose; they fell on the unhappy 
man; they stoned the life out of him. Rehoboam 
has but made bad worse. Panic struck at the 
news, he throws himself into his chariot to fly to 
Jerusalem, a sadder but not a wiser man; to prove 
by his future career that it is not the fear of man, but 
of God, which is the beginning of wisdom, and that, 
as his own father said, ‘‘ though thou shouldest bray a 
fool in a mortar among wheat with a pestle, yet will 
not his foolishness depart from him.” 

Though in not marrying heathen wives, as Solo- 
mon did, and in providing separate establishments 
for his sons, thereby averting domestic broils, Reho- 
boam, as the Bible says, ‘‘ did wisely,” yet were it 
needful still further to justify the opprobrious epithet 
we have attached to his name, we should find ample 
materials in his conduct on other occasions than the 
revolt. He might have seen, indeed he must have 
known, for instance, that the dismemberment of the 
kingdom was a judgment brought on his father’s 
house for his father’s sins. Yet, regardless of this, 
and reckless of consequences, moved neither by the 
injuries which Solomon produced nor by the repent- 
ance he expressed for his crimes, Rehoboam repeated 
them. ‘‘ He desired,” it is said, ‘‘ many wives;” and 
had no fewer than eighteen, besides sixty concu- 
bines. In point of numbers these, no doubt, fell far 
short of his father’s. Yet, like the negative virtues 
which Pharisees boast of, like the superiority some 
claim over such as have gone greater lengths than 


themselves in vice, this was probably due more to the | 


want of way than the want of will, to the restraints 
of circumstances rather than the restraints of con- 
science. But however that may be, he set an example 
of immorality before the nation which, like the water 
that falling on mountain tops descends through fissures 
into the valleys, was sure to find its way through the 
different grades down to the lowest strata of society— 
carrying corruption of morals and manners along with 


it. And when we imagine the effect of such an example | 


on Judah in the days of Rehoboam, or contemplate 
the corruption of morals that, issuing from the court 


of Charles II., poured its foul and fetid streams over | 
our own land, we cannot be too thankful that we have | 


a sovereign who frowns on every form of vice; and 
presents to her nobles and to all classes in the country 


an illustrious example of every personal, domestic, | 





rival, set up the calves at Dan and Bethel, a party 
in Israel taught future ages, the ministers and 
members of churches in our own, what part they 
should act when earthly interests and religious princi- 
ples conflict. Not the priests only, but the pious 
people of the land had to choose between abandoning 
their faith or their fortunes; between deserting their 
God or deserting their homes. Some, as will always 
happen in such circumstances, may have proved rene- 
gades, and broker’ down.in the day of trial; but vast 
multitudes from her mountains, plains, and shores, 
poured out of Israel to settle, far from their sweet 
homes and paternal fields, in the land of Judah. This 
influx of piety, like that of the Huguenots on our own 
land, or of the suffering Protestants who fled from the 
Low Countries to escape the bloody cruelties of Philip 
and the Duke of Alva, brought a blessing with it to 
Judah; and under this holy influence and God’s 
chastening hand, the conduct of Rehoboam and the 
fortunes of his kingdom underwent, though but a 
temporary, a manifest improvement. After relating 
how ‘‘ the priests and Levites that were in all Israel 
resorted to Rehoboam out of all their coasts;” and how 
‘the Levites left their suburbs and their possessions, 
and came to Judah and Jerusalem; ” and how following 
them—the natural leaders of the people in matters 
belonging to religion—‘“‘ out of all the tribes of Israel 
such as set their hearts to seek the Lord God of Israel 
came to Jerusalem;” the sacred historian tells us, ‘‘so 
they strengthened the kingdom of Judah, and made 
Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, strong.” But, alas, 
with no permanent result. In his prosperity Reho- 
boam, like many others, forgot the lessons of ad- 
versity. Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked. The dog 
returned to his yomit—the sow that was washed to 
her wallowing in the mire. 

Rehoboam had been a witness of the calamities 
idolatry had brought on his father and his father’s 
house, and he had had experience also of the bless- 
ings which attend the steps and swell the train of 
piety. Properly affected by these circumstances, he 
promised for a time to be another and a better man: 
but as a strong and impetuous river, though diverted 
for a while into a new, returns to its old channel, 
so he relapsed into idolatry. Nor did he sin alone. 
As it happens with crew and boats and cargo and 
floating wreck, when some mighty ship sinks in 
the deep, this man, whom no adversity could im- 
prove, nor experience warn, nor lessons the most 
painful educate, dragged down the nation with 
himself. ‘‘ Judah,” it is said, ‘“‘did evil in the 
sight of the Lord, and they provoked him to jealousy 
with their sins, which they committed above all 
that their fathers had done; building them high 
places and images and groves on every high hill 
and under every green tree,” and amid a shocking 
corruption of public and private morals, ‘‘ doing ac- 
cording to all the abominations of the nations which 
the Lord cast out before the children of Israel.” 

No reformation of manners can be relied on which 
does not spring from a change of heart. It was 


and public virtue. I doubt if we are sufficiently | with Rehoboam and his country according to the 


thankful for this great mercy. 


Again: Rehoboam followed his father’s example in | 


committing a yet graver crime. When Jeroboam, his 


parable, ‘‘When the unclean spirit is gone out of a 
man, he saith, I will return unto my house from 
whence I came out; and when he is come he findeth 
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¥ it empty, swept, and garnished: then goeth he, and | terms of the harshest severity, rebuked him, saying, 
oy taketh with himself seven other spirits more wicked | Hold your tongue; and remember that for one devil you 
i- than himself, and they enter in, and dwell there; | have to fight with, the Elector has to fight with ten ! 
us and the last state of that man is worse than the first.” | There is one short sentence in Rehoboam’s history 
a This case of Rehoboam is by no means singular; to | which supplies the key, more perhaps than anything 
t be regarded as exceptional, or abnormal. In many | else, to his sin and folly—‘‘his mother’s name was 
ys '| others who for a while seemed reformed, the last state | Naamah, an Ammonitess.” She was by bloodan alien, |! 
e- || has proved worse than the first. They have left the|and by religion a heathen. Unhappy in many 
- austerities of Lent to plunge into the excesses of a| things, but unhappiest most in such a mother, he 
. carnival. Such cases are not without their lessons; | begins to be regarded more with pity than astonish- 
- they teach us to make sure of a true interest in Jesus | ment. The letters written on water are hardly formed 
im Christ—to seek a new heart. Without that no change | when they are filled up: on the other hand the finger 
aie | of manners contains the element of permanence; and | that traces them on stone leaves no visible impression 
he '| thus they who maintain the most decent exterior have | on its indurated surface; but plastic clay, midway 
ip || as much need as the vilest sinner to remember these | between what is hard and soft, offers to the gentlest 
Ff || solemn words, ‘‘ Verily, verily,” saith our Lord, ‘*ex- | finger a substance which both receives and retains an 
Ps | cept a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom | impression. Such is the heart that youth and child- | 
he || of God!” ; ; hood offer to a mother’s influences, Hence her power f 
pa As to the causes which will account for Rehoboam’s | to mould, for good or evil, the character of her chil- |, 
te career of sin and folly, many may be adduced. It dren; and hence the gratitude they owe to God who |; 
o was his misfortune, as it has been that of others, to | have had a mother that taught their little feet to | 
sie be the son of one whose public engagements left him walk in the ways of his commandments, and en- jj 
- little time to bestow on the home-education of his | couraged their feeble efforts to rise to heaven on the |, 
ne family. It was also his fate, and I may add the same | wings of prayer—at the piety of whose bosom their || 
fe misfortune to him that it has been to others, to be born | own was kindled. ‘‘I had a bad mother,” explains || 
el to wealth and power ; and never to know, in obscurity, | many a wreck. ‘I had a good mother,” is the way 
el in hardships, in early struggles, and in straitened cir- | many account, under God, for their success in this || 
we | cumstances, what it was to bear the yoke in his youth. life, and their salvation in the next. Let mothers, {| 
ns || Agreater misfortune still, Rehoboam did not find in | therefore, feel, and tremble, and pray under a senso ; 
oe '| the court of his father a school, ‘nor in his example a | of their power and responsibility. How much depends || 
|| pattern of morals. Through his position and his} on them ?—like the mothers of old, on their bring- |: 
1 prospects as heir apparent to the throne, he was ex-|ing their little ones to Jesus for his hands and || 
. | posed, in the society of parasites, flatterers, and gay | blessing? Hear how Cowper sings of the boy by a __ | 
- companions, to a thousand dangerous and seductive mother’s knee :— } 
|| influences. Let his fate warn us against his sins, « His heart, now passive, yields to thy command | 
™ and teach us to seek the grace which, a greater marvel Secure it thine, its key is in thine hand. _ 
: than his safety in the lion’s den, preserved Daniel and If thou desert thy charge, and throw it wide, 
deg his companions pure amid the impurities of the court Nor heed what guests there enter and abide, i 
ot | of Babylon. But who that knows their own innate os — if ee — = 
“i depravity, that folly is bound up in the heart even of But. if th ay pt its pcre aoe Pte sure, 
“i a child, how prone the best are to fall, and how the From vicious inmates, and delights impure, 
: best have fallen, will, in judging this unhappy man, Either his gratitude shall hold him fast, 
od mingle asperity with censure? In judging others it And keep him warm and filial to the last ; 
il, were well to imitate the candour, and lenity, and os if he prove unkind (as yg oe +5, ee 
“ charity of Luther, who, hearing an obscure person reghenee donee gre ce ipa tomas han big 
od y id (BPO — One comfort yet shall cheer thine aged heart, 
in condemn some fault committed by the Elector in Howe’er he slight thee, thou hast done thy pa:t.” 
<x ee wee: sae = 
st 
th EARNEST WORDS FOR EARNEST MEN; 
. OR, THE GOSPEL AND THE PILGRIMAGE. 
. II.—THE GOSPEL TO THE YOUNG. 
ill “Then Jesus beholding him loved him.”—Manrx x. 21. 
ng THE Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ has an aspect, | the young better than the old. They are, as we say, 
a secondly, towards the young. We should expect this. | more natural. The poor may be deceitful—even the 
ch The Gospel is so real, so true to nature and fact | young may be artificial—but these things are depar- 
and life, that it is sure to be more impressive, more | tures from their normal state, from their character- 
ch persuasive, more vocal, in proportion as we get rid of | istic feature; and no wonder if the general truth does | 
as all disguises and traditions and conventionalities, and | not hold in instances so eccentric and so peculiar. * OF 
he approach more closely to the very actual being which | such is the kingdom of heaven,” said Christ, speaking | 
- lies beneath and within all these in the heart of man | of the young; and He knew what He said. 
= himself as God sees and speaks with him. Therefore | We have said that, when we speak of a Gospel to the 
th it is that the poor hearken better than the rich, and | poor, and a Gospel to the young, and a Gospel to the 
—12.. 
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busy, we are not to think of a different, a varying, an 
altered Gospel, for this class and that; the Gospel is 
one and the same, in both its parts, for all men—a 
Gospel of pardon and a Gospel of life—of redemption 
and of consecration—of reconciliation and of re-crea- 
tion. It proclaims a Father forgiving through Jesus, 
and a Father indwelling by the Spirit. The light 
may be coloured by the medium through which it 
passes or the ground on which it falls; but, in itself, 
it is one and the same—it is the light of the know- 
ledge of God’s loye and God’s grace in the person and 
work of Jesus Christ. 

This Gospel, then, the same for all men, has a 
special look and a peculiar attraction, we say now, 
for young people. 

We have seen already how man, framing a gospel for 
the poor, is wont to shape and to colour it. He makes 
it either a gospel of socialism, or a gospel of compen- 
sation. He makes it either set the poor man against 
the rich, or else assure him of a heaven which shall 
be certainly his—an inheritance of ‘good things” 
hereafter, just because he has here had only evil. 

In like manner men are apt to preach a special 
gospel to the young. There is a gospel of flattery, 
and there is a gospel of indulgence—there is a gospel 
of deception, and a gospel of procrastination—neither 
of which is Christ’s. 

Some persons dwell much on the innocence of youth, 
speak of early life as beautiful in its sinlessness, and 
so encourage in the young au idea of natural grace, 
which soon runs on into an excuse for indolence, and 
a vague listless waiting for perfection. They forget 
the Fall, they misplace the Redemption. Christ did 
not bid the little children to do without Him, but to 
come to Him. Christ beheld this young man, in the 
text, so eager, so respectful, so enquiring, and, be- 
holding, loved him ; but He showed that love not by 
leaving him as he was, but by requiring him to sell 
all that he had, and take up his cross and follow Him. 

There is a gospel of flattery, and side by side with 
it there is a gospel of indulgence. How often do men 
address the young in this way! ‘‘ We know that self- 
will and self-pleasing, we know that temper and pas- 
sion, are strong at your age—we do not wish to be 
impatient with you—you shall have your way for 
a while—hereafter, weary of the world, sick of sin, or 
wise by experience, you will turn, no doubt, as others 
haye turned before you, and become steady and moral 
and exemplary in your generation.” This is a gospel 
of indulgence and of procrastination. It makes no 
account of early death—it says nothing of the inve- 
teracy of habit—it has no word of warning for the 
boy who flings away his education, or for the youth 
who may die not only in but of his sins. 

These are two specimens of human gospels to the 
young. Now let us look at Christ’s. 

He does not concern Himself with modifying or 
adapting it. He never, when He was upon earth, 
took pains to catch men’s attention, or to attract 
men’s fancy, by His message, as sellers recommend 
some piece of merchandise, by showing it off as so 
beautiful or so becoming. ‘There was a dignity in 
His very invitations. He stood, indeed, and cried, 
“If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink ;” or, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and 





are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” But He 
did not say to one, ‘“ There is this in me which will 
just suit you ;” and to another, ‘‘ There is that in my 
doctrine which will exactly please you.”’ So it is now. 
Whosoever wants Christ may have Him, but he must 
take Him just as He,is—as the one Saviour of sinners, 
who made peace for all men, and to all offers the self- 
same life. 

What is there, then, in this one offer which espe- 
cially adapts it to the young? Or, to invert the 
question, What is that in the young to which the one 
Gospel specially adapts itself? 

Go back, in thought, to your own youth, if you 
were happy enough then to receive the Gospel; ob- 
serve the youth of others, as experience or office may 
have enabled you; reflect inwardly, you who are still 
amongst the young; and I think you will acknow- 
ledge the truth of what I am about to mention as 
the chief points in which the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ is pre-eminently fitted to be a Gospel to the 
young. . 

1. First, it speaks to consciences. It is a great error 
to dwell, as superficial writers are apt to do, upon the 
light-heartedness of youth. I believe that there is 
no part of man’s life which can be compared to the 
earliest for the keenness of its sensibilities, of its 
mental pains and spiritual remorses. Older men, 
hackneyed in sin, may imagine to themselves a time, 
far back in the distance, when they were innocent of 
evil and unstung by suffering; this is from forgetful- 
ness, or else from that selfish absorption in the 
present which makes every one’s interests small by 
one’s own. In reality, a child suffers ten thousand 
times more in the recollection of some one word of 
ill-temper, passion, or- undutifulness, by which a ser- 
vant’s comfort has been broken, or a mother’s heart 
wounded, than many an older man in the retrospect 
of a parent left to starve, or a faithful wife deserted. 
And when we pass on but one step, from childhood to 
boyhood, I will venture to say that many a young 
heart has been far more troubled and terrified by the 
first conception within of a sensual idea or a sinful 
image, than the very same person, but five years 
afterwards, by the actual commission of sins, of 
which at the earlier period he would have been ready 
to exclaim, ‘‘ Is thy servant a dog, that he should so 
much as think of this thing ?” 

So then we may place not last, but first, in this 
reckoning the appropriateness of the Gospel to the 
consciences of the young. The conscience of youth 
is peculiarly sensitive. Happy he whose conscience 
at a late stage even of a Christian experience has 
recovered one-tenth part of its sharp edge in child- 
hood! Greatly do they err, who, in preaching or 
speaking to the young, deal only in what they call 
moral truths. They may urge that itis perilous to 
cast before young minds those precious pearls of 
grace and promise, which they cannot possibly value 
till they know of life what now they know not. 
Some educators have even said, many have acted 
upon it—‘‘Inform the mind, direct the conduct, quicken 
the conscience, prepare the heart; but do not exhaust 
the bright hopes, the healing medicines, the soothing 
balms of the Gospel, at an age when there can be no 
corresponding appetite, and when a sterner language, 
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amore Spartan soul’s dict, will better suit the con- 
dition with which you have to deal.” Such men do 
not know the condition: if they looked below the 
surface, they would find that the Gospel, and nothing 
else or less, is needed by the young man, by the boy, 
by the child, for the healing of wounds already 
received even by him in the soul’s war. It is just 
because Jesus Christ speaks to consciences, speaks to 
them as feeling, reproaching, condemning, and brings 
into them that comfort which only a free forgiveness 
and only a Divine Spirit can bestow; it is, therefore, 
that His help is a reality for all ages, and His Gospel 
this—almost above other things—a Gospel to the 
young. 

2. Again, it speaks to the affections. The longing 
desire for love is one of the first and strongest im- 
pulses of our nature. You may see it in a child. 
He is miserable because no one loves him. This may 
be untrue; it probably isso. Where is he who has 
none to love him? Still the idea, the mistake, is 
dreadful. What a loneliness it communicates to the 
life! True or false, it is misery. And often it is so 
far true, that the desire for love is commonly strongest 
in the less lovely: the beautiful, the attractive, the 
winning, have love lavished upon them; they can 
even refuse, trifle with, despise it ; it may be, the soul 
is less capable of it, in proportion as the gift is 
readier and more abundant. Meanwhile there is one 
—another brother, another sister—who is supposed to 
be cold, reserved, unamiable; who is less outspoken, 
less pleasing, less admired; but in whose very soul 
there burns a fire of affection, never finding its vent, 
consuming because it is not allowed to kindle. 

So unequal are God’s gifts: and yet we can believe 
Him, in all, to be as just as He is sovereign. He 
gives not everything to one. The power to love thus 
is an amazing gift itself. It is a far higher gift, 
essentially, than the being loved. The one is of 
heaven; the other may be of the earth. The one is of 
God, and points to eternity ; the other is of man, and 
may perish with the haying. The very inability to 
find here a responsive object, may be the greatest boon 
of all. The wilderness of this world may become thus 
the gate of heaven. Such capacities are quite in- 
satiable below; they have their satisfaction, but not 
now, not here. 

In this description we have almost said all. We 
see at once why, if this be so, the Gospel should be 
called a Gospel for the young. For what is the Gos- 
pel? It says this, to thirsting hearts, to people who 
haye none to love them, or not as they would be 
loved :—‘‘ There is One who loves you, you personally, 
with as much concentration, as much warmth, of 
affection, as if- you were the only being in his uni- 
verse. He loved you when you loyed not Him. He 
loves you freely, generously, with a disinterested love 
which looks for nothing again, yet with a desiring 
love, also, of that one thing which you can give, a 
love grateful, large, and generous, like His who first 
loved you.” This is a love, and this is a message, 
attractive alike, and audible, to young and old; it is 
sweet to the lonely mourner, the desire of whose eyes 
has been taken by a stroke; it is sweet, scarcely less, 
to the longing, unsatisfied heart of one who has not 
yet tasted the blessedness of a human devotion. 





3. Once more, Christ speaks to the energies as well 
as the affections. There is, in all young people who 
are worth anything, a capacity of activity. You see 
it in an infant child. That eagerness for movement, 
that constant effort to touch and grasp, that ambition 
of doing, implanted there as a first step towards the 
power and self-help of the future man—what is this 
but a sample and evidence of that activity which is the 
Creator’s gift and the creature’s glory? And so, as 
life advances, this is the thing upon which the boy 
and the young man prides himself; if there be health, 
there must be energy—energy of limb and muscle, 
showing itself in all manly exercises, or energy of 
brain and intellect, developing into knowledge, into 
thought, into eloquent speech or vigorous writing. 
We speak of that which is in the best, of that which 
ought to be, in one form or another, in all. Man is a 
creature of activity; when God speaks to him, He 
will speak to him as such. Be sure that that message, 
if it even call itself a revelation, is not from God, 
which does not recognise a life of action. One argu- 
ment for the Divine origin of the Gospel—not often 
dwelt upon as it ought to be—is that it offers the 
fullest scope possible to the energies of mankind. It 
makes it a solemn duty that a man should work; it 
makes it the summary of the great future, that every 
one will be judged by his works, and will receive back 
the things done. And when I hear the Gospel so 
preached as to make it a mere lullaby of soothing 
sounds, a mere calmer of remorseful consciences, and 
composer of distressing death-beds, I feel that the 
greatest injustice is done to it; I feel that, if it were 
only this, it would not be a Gospel for the young. I 
would banish it into penitentiaries and hospitals; I 
would keep it out of the hands of those whom it would 
either alienate, or enfeeble, or cause to blaspheme. 
And when I hear of heaven itself as a place of mere 
rest, of negative enjoyments and indolent contempla- 
tions, I feel again that this has in it no sufficient 
attraction for powerful minds and vigorous frames— 
such an Elysium may be charming to the lethargic, 
or, for a time, restorative to the wearied, but it offers 
no permanent satisfaction to the whole of my nature ; 
certainly this, if this were all, can be no Gospel to the 
active and to the young. 

But this is not all. Christ speaks to the energies, 
speaks to the faculties, the capacities, and the activi- 
ties of men. He bids us see in this strange, compli- 
cated scene of human life, something which He calls 
God’s husbandry, God’s vineyard, God’s working- 
place. The world is a field: a field under cultivation, 
a field in which the labourers are men, and the reapers 
angels. Christ desires that we should at once enlarge, 
elevate, and consecrate our ideas of life. There is no 
trade, He says, however humble, and there is no pro- 
fession, He says, however secular, which you may not 
lift into dignity, and which you may not anoint into 
sanctity. You may be what you will; you may 
choose, education and circumstance alone controlling, 
any work in any quarter of the immense world-wide 
expanse; you may live at home or go abroad; you 
may be a merchant, or you may be a lawyer, you may 
be a clergyman or a missionary, you may be a writer 
or a statesman—anything, anywhere, as disposition or 
Providence shall determine—and in all you may bea 
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Christian, you may be a saint, you may be God’s 
servant and God’s witness; living, you may live to 
Him, and dying, you may die to Him. Only take the 
Gospel into your heart, and all things are yours. It 
shall be the stimulus of action, and the balm of disap- 
pointment; it shall be your royal crown, and your 
priestly consecration. ‘‘He hath made us”—all of 
us, the poorest, the meanest, who are His indeed— 
‘* He hath made us kings and priests.” 

Let the young man who has in him one spark of 
life, in its true sense as an energy and as a strength, 
listen to that divine Gospel which commands, directs, 
and inspirits him to use it. Jesus Christ says to 
you, ** Would you know what life is—in its in- 
dustries, in its capabilities, in its self-rewarding activi- 
ties? Come unto me and learn. Take my yoke upon 
you, and you shall find yourself not the weaker, the 
dreamier, the more listless, for being a Christian. I 
will pour into you new life, new health, new power; 
and you shall find, in deed and in truth, that to be a 
Christian is to be a man.” 

4. And this leads us, finally, to one word upon the 
Gospel as addressing itself to the aspirations of man- 
kind. There is a difference, though there is an affinity, 
between the two—the energies and the aspirations. 
May I not say of these last that they also have a place 
in all men—a prominent place in the young? Doubt- 
less they are set in us for a high purpose. They are 
a witness to the Fall, a memento of our degradation ; 
they say to us, ‘‘ You are not at home, and you are not 
yourselves; you are in exile and bondage; you are 
away from your rest; you are conscious of wants un- 
supplied, of capacities unsatisfied.’’ Even those idle, 
roving wishes which spring up unbidden in the minds 
of the least imaginative, are testimonies, if we exa- 
mine them, of the same truth. We should not wish, 
if we were satisfied. But I speak of higher thoughts 
than these. Ido believe that there are moments in 
the early life of all of us, when we do long after a 
perfection which is not ours. I do believe that very 
young hearts amongst ourselves have known what 
it is to feel an ardent desire to be better, to be wiser, 
to be purer and holier than they are; to be able, with 
more success, to say No to temptation; to be able, 
with more interest, to hear and to read God’s Word; 
to be able, with more stcadfastness and permanence 





of devotion, to pray to God and to praise Him and 
to commune with Him as they ought. These are the 
aspirations of which I speak, when I say that the 
Gospel recognises and respects them. I see that 
Christ knew what was in my heart, when He addressed 
me as far from reposeful in my condition as it is; 
when He dealt with me as one who knew what thirst 
was, the thirst of the soul—what weariness was, the 
weariness of sin’s burden—what it was to desire that 
sort of loving union and incorporation with One above 
me, which He tries in so many figures of speech to 
represent, speaking of Himself as the Shepherd, the 
watchful Guide and Guardian, of souls and lives given 
to Him—as the living Vine, in which we all, if we 
are His, are branches, deriving from that stem all sap 
and growth and nutriment—as the very bread of lifo, 
which we may take into us day by day and hour by 
hour, as the stay and the strength and the refresh- 
ment of our souls. And when He goes on to speak of 
Himself as the very Husband of the Church, which 
means ws, presenting it at last to Himself to be his 
blessed and glorious Bride for ever; or to speak again 
of Himself as so united to our whole being, that it is 
as if He was made sin, that we might be made in 
Him God’s righteousness; or to speak of our living 
because He lives, and of His life in heaven as shining 
every day within us in the frail, perishable tabernacle 
of these mortal bodies—when I find Him thus ran- 
sacking all the treasures of human experience, in 
order to discover types and semblances of that spiri- 
tual glory for which He destines us, and of which, if 
we be faithful unto death, He will then actually put us 
into possession—when I ponder these things, I per- 
ceive how, not to consciences only, not to the affec- 
tions only, not to the energies only, but also, lastly, 
to the aspirations of mankind, Christ has addressed 
Himself in the Gospel, making it thereby a Gospel to 
all men—for where is he who has none? where is he 
who can grovel quite contentedly in the slough and 
mire of his present being ?—but certainly and pre- 
eminently a Gospel for the young; for those who are 
not yet quite tied and bound with the chain of sin and 
self-complacency, but can see the bright sky above 
them, dream of a land wherein dwetisth righteousness, 
hunger for a holy home, and thirst for a Father’s 
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L—WATCHFULNESS OF SOUL. 
Waren, my soul, and pray ; 
Put thee in array; 
For the tempter’s snares are nearest 
When the danger least thou fearest : 
Such is Satan's way ; 
Watch, my soul, and pray. 
In the world’s unrest 


Pleasure is a rose. 


He crawls to thy breast, : 
Like a serpent that beguileth, Poison of the soul, 
Like a serpent that defileth: In a golden bowl, 


He crawls to thy breast 

In the world’s unrest. 
Gladness swiftly goes, 
Pleasure is a rose-- 

Blooming, it ensnares thee, 
Broken, fiercely tears thee— 


Poison of the soul. 





Withers while it blows: 


Fortune’s falsehood see 
When it smiles to thee: 

It Uriah letters writeth , 
Joab-like it kissing smiteth : 
When it smiles to thee, 
Fortune's falsehood see. 


Fame is—drink unsatisfying ; 
Food that helps us not when flying 
‘To our life’s grand goal: 


In time’s hungry wave 
All things find their grave, 


Like the hosts of Egypt, perish; 
But the hopes our bosoms cherish 
Shall not find their grave 

In time’s hungry wave. 


See the happy land 

On the other strand ; 

See God's people rush through water, 
Rush through desert, rush through 
Led by valiant hand: (slaughter, 
Seek the happy land. 


Watch and pray, contend: 

Cometh soon the end! 

Soon thy Canaan thou attainest, 

Soon thy crowns and palms thou 
gainest, 
eace, thy deathless friend : 

Watch and pray, contend, 
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“Like the hosts of 
II.—THE JOYS OF HEAVEN. | 


In heaven high, in heaven high, 
The Lord our God and Father dwells: 
How boundless there the blessedness ! 
No tongue its greatness, sweetness tells: 
There face to face, and full and free, 
Ever and evermore we see— 
We see the Lord of Hosts! 


In heaven high, in heaven high, 
What glory manifold and bright ! 
The splendour of the noonday sun 
Grows pale before that holy light : 
The mighty Sun that ne’er goes down, 
Around whose gleam clouds never frown, 
Is God, the Lord of Hosts! 


In heaven high, in heaven high, 
Behold a countless multitude ! 
Angels in mystic radiance garbed 
Welcome the spirits of the good : | 
Angels and saints are one, and I 
Join glad the gladdest company, 
And hail the Lord of Hosts! 


In heaven high, in heaven high, 
The tears of pain are never shed : \ 











Egypt perish.” 


Nothing can there or fade or die: 
Round like an ocean life is spread, 
And like an ocean joy o’erflows, 
And with immortal mercy glows 
Our God, the Lord of Hosts! 


In heaven high, in heaven high, 
Thou, God! a rapture dost prepare, 
Which mortal ear hath never heard, 
Which mortal vision cannot share, 
Which never pierced to mortal breast, 
By mortal lips was ne’er expressed, 
O God, the Lord of Hosts! 
In heaven high, in heaven high, 
The Maker of the world immense, 
And God the Spirit, God the Son, 
Abide in their magnificence ! 
And Holy! holy! holy! sing 
All angels, saints, and incense bring 
To God, the Lord of Hosts! 


O Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 

Accept my thankfulness and praise: 
Give me, as to the happy ones, 

Sweet treasure of eternal days. 
If firm in faith and hope I stand, 
TI gain the crown, the better land, 

O God, the Lord of Hosts! 
GitBert Tair. 
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THE LAME AND THE LAZY; 
OR, WHAT I LEARNT FROM A ORIPPLE. 


BY A CITY MAN. 


In the wilderness of dingy brick on the Surrey side 
of the Thames there is a short cut from one street to 
another, called, if I remember rightly, Raymond’s 
Folly. Raymond, I suppose, was the builder of the 
houses, but why they should have been thought to in- 
dicate mental weakness in their designer any more than 
the vast majority of the others in the neighbourhood, 
it would be hard te say. Primé@ facie, the builders of 
all might be considered fools, for no human beings, one 
might fancy, could be got to kennel in such cramped 
holes. Their crowded condition, however,-proves that 
those who constructed them were keen students of the 
laws of supply and demand. Hurrying through the 
Folly on one occasion, for the sake of its short- 
cut, I could not, in spite of my haste, help stopping 
for a moment to glance at a couple of pictures, as 
Hogarthian in their contrast as any two depicting the 
- careers of Tom Idle and Francis Goodchild. The frames 
were the open doorways of two adjoining houses. 

In one room a hulking bricklayer’s labourer, 
powdered with white dust on his unkempt hair, bristly 
beard that had not been mown for a fortnight, and 
lime-splashed clothes that were never doffed to go to 
church, was lifting his heavy head and shoulders, like 
Dr. Watts’s sluggard, from the rickety table on which 
they had been sprawled—a table slopped with beer, 
and littered with the fragments of a broken pipe. His 
stupidly-glazed eyes—the orbit of one of them puffed 
and purple from a recent blow—showed that he had 
had a good deal more than enough beer already; but 
he had roused himself into semi-consciousness to 
growl a sleepy curse, and shake a cowardly fist at his 
wife, because she did not go at once to fetch him 
‘‘another pot.” It was no wonder that even she, 
poor, pinched, tattered, terrified creature, plucked 
up courage to linger for a moment with the broken- 
lipped jug in her hand. A baby was hanging at her 
skinny breast, and two or three scared, half-starved 
little ones were tugging at her scanty skirts. When 
children are whimpering to mammy for bread, and 
yet the lazy bread-winner insists on haying beer, 
a woman must find it hard work to keep her vow 
to ‘love, honour, and obey.” What a mockery the 
Marriage Service must seem to her—and the dreams 
she had when she listened to it, arrayed in abnormal 
splendour, and bashfully returning ‘the fond glances 
of *‘ her new lord, her own, the first of men,” looking 
as smart as any gentleman, and even more loving 
than im the earliest days of their “‘ keeping company.” 
When an Australian black fellow wants to marry, he 
stuns his coveted bride with his ‘waddy.” It would be | 
kinder if someof our white fellows adopted his mode of 
courting with the cudgel—they would not ‘have so much 
chance of breaking bones and hearts after marriage. 

In the other room—propped up with a patchwork | 
pillow im a wicker arm-chair, something like a front- | 
less and roofless blackbird’s cage—sat a dwarf. He 
was deformed as well,and one leg hung springless and | 
shriyelled as a broken, withered twig. There were | 

} 





traces of past, as well as twitches of present pain, in 


his drawn face; and yet it looked not only intelligent, 
but cheerfully benevolent. A musk plant, trained on 
a fan frame of Lilliputian laths, stood on his window- 
shelf, and above it hung a linnetina cage. A bird- 
fancier only (teste the Spitalfields bird-market) is often a 
big blackguard. But wherever you see birds and flowers 
you may be pretty sure that the tenant of the house 
or room is of a gentle disposition. The musk plant and 
the linnet were no deceptive signs. ‘Whilst the cripple 
plied his long, lithe fingers amongst the little gallipots 
of paint, the little wooden winches, and the little stiff 
wooden men, with wire-articulated limbs, with which, 
instead of shattered pipe-stem, his table was littered 
—he listened to a little class of scholars, squatted on 
the floor like young Orientals, and spelling out, from 
an old Bible passed from hand to hand, the first chap- 
ter of St. John. Every now and then, too, he looked 
up to laugh and nod at a chirping, gurgling toddler, 
tethered to his chair with an old red bell-rope, like a 
grazing kid; a chubby little toddler, whose cheeks, it 
must be confessed, were more than sufficiently be- 
grimed, but still too fresh from God’s hand to have 
been distorted by man’s into the harsh angularity, or 
flattened blur of feature, that generally characterizes 
the Folly’s youth. 

The friend to whose lodgings I had taken the short- 
cut through the Folly, had charge of the ‘‘ Mission 
District” in which it stands. When I mentioned 
to him what I had seen, ‘‘Oh, yes,” he said, ‘I 
know him well—a most worthy little fellow. He 
makes mo think sometimes of what Bacon says, 
‘Whosoever hath anything fixed in his person that 
doth induce contempt, hath also a perpetual spur in 
himself to rescue and deliver himself from scorn.’ It’s 
a better spur than that, though, the little man has 
got. I believe that the love of God is so shed abroad 
in his heart that it runs over with love upon others. 
He’s the peacemaker of that terrible place he lives in, 
and it’s astonishing how many ways he finds, feeble 
as he is, to help his neighbours. You're almost 
always sure to find a swarm of children in his place. 
He looks after them for their mothers, and teaches 
them to read when he can get the chance. A good 
many of the women there are a sad set, but they’ve a 
great respect for poor little ‘Hoppety Bob’—that’s the 
name he’s known by. They'd clean out his room, or 
cook his food for him any day, and sometimes, when 
he is worse than usual, he is obliged to let them take 
his work to the shop, or do something of that kind. 
But he’s a very independent little fellow, and hops 
about on this crutch like a sparrow. He’s making 
penny toys now, but he’s been all kinds of things. If 
you'd like to have a chat with him, Pll take you 
round some eyening. Mind, though, that you don’t 
offer ‘him anymoney. He isn’t like other folks. I 
declare'to you that, when I have mo money to give 
them, L often feel inclined to skip calling on some of 
my poor people. It seems such mockery to preach 
patience ‘to them, when they are cold, and hungry, 
and naked, without doing anything to help them—to 
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speak about God’s love, without showing any of it in 
man’s aid. But you would only offend Bob by offering 
him money.” 

On a sultry summer evening, about a week after- 
wards, I found myself with my friend at the entrance 
of the Folly. A thunder-cloud hung over the whole of 
London, and in that wretched place the air was op- 
pressively hot and close. Men and boys lolled against 
the posts, listlessly smoking, and almost too languid 
and ill-tempered to stand aside to let us pass. The 
women sat on the doorsteps, with their feverish faces 
resting on their updrawn knees, embraced by weary 
arms. Fractious children were wrangling on the 
pavement. From lines, stretched from side to side 
above it, drooped clothes whose motionless moistness 
did not freshen the hot, hushed air. The women 
seated on the common doorstep of the house in which 
Bob lodged, gave my companion a very sulky ‘‘ good 
eyenin’, sir,” as they dragged up their tired limbs to 
make way for us. Bob’s door opened just inside the 
common lobby, and when we knocked at it, it was a 
pleasant change to hear his cheery ‘‘ Come in.” He 
had pushed his chair to the open window, and was 
chipping away in the fading light at one of his little 
men. 

*‘ What are you so busy about, Bob?” asked the 
clergyman. 

‘Well, sir,” he answered, ‘ perhaps you’ll laugh, 
but somebody says there’s sermons in stones, and 
good in everything; andT’ve been thinking that there 
might be texts in toys; anyhow, there shouldn’t be 
any bad in’em. After that blackguard fight at 
Farnbro’, you know, sir, Sayers and Heenan were all 
the rage, and my shop got me to make them for the 
children. You turned the handle, you see, and then 
they squared up along the slit, and pitched into one 
another. It was rather a pretty bit o’ work, and took 
with. the little uns uncommon. I never thought 
about any harm there could be in it till yesterday. 
The bricklayer man next door was settin’ two young 
uns to fight, so I told ’em to stop it. ‘ You’re a nice 
un to preach about fightin’,’ says he, ‘why, you 
teach ’em!’ ‘I!’ says I. ‘Yes,’ says he. ‘How?’ 
says I. ‘With yer whirligigs,’ says he. That struck 
me all of a heap like, and ’'m trying to make Sayers 
and Heenan a-shaking hands, but Tom’s an obsti- 
nate feller, and won’t lift his arm quick enough. I 
expect I shall “have to make out that it’s on account 
of the rap the American give him. Isn’t it strange, 
sir, that it’s so much easier to make eyen a bit of 
wood do what it oughtn’t ?” 

All this time my introduction was delayed, but I 
was well content to wait whilst I listened to the 
mingled earnestness and humour with which the 
crippled toymaker unfolded his difficulty. There was 
something pleasant in his voice. For one thing, he 
neither dropped nor lavished his /’s, although, having 
lived all his life amongst the lower class of Londoners, 
it would have been impossible for him to ayoid catch- 
ing some Cockneyisms. 

‘* Well, sir,” he said, as we sat together after my 
introducer had departed; ‘“‘so you want to know 
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how a poor lamester like me has managed to rub on. | 


I don’t see what pleasure it can give you to hear about | him to quiet down. It was a sharp, frosty night. 
a nobody, but you should know best. But first let’s | 


light a bit of candle. When I’m alone, I like to sit a 
bit in the dark—you can think plainer, I fancy—but 
it seems unsociable like when you're talkin’ to a 
friend, if you’ll excuse me, sir. I’ma Colchesterman 
by birth. Yes, sir, I was born just as I am—let’s 
see, it must be close on fifty year ago. My father 
was a lighterman at the Hythe. Poor old father! 
He’s been in St. Leonard’s churchyard this many a 
year—but he did whop me cruel. You see, sir, he 
was disapp’inted at gettin’ a poor thing likeme. He 
wanted a hearty lad to bring up to hisown trade; and 
I deserved the drubbin’s sometimes, too, for I was a 
young limb in those days. Iwas talking about fight- 
in’ just now—if you'll believe me, sir, cripple as I 
was, I’d fight any boy that ’ud go down on his knees 
to me to bring our heads level and give me a chance. 
The Almighty knew my spirit, and so, I believe, He 
was pleased to make me asI am to keep me out of 
temptation. It was the drubbin’s father gave mother 
hurt me far worse than my own. Though I often 
grieved her with my ways, dear soul, I always loved 
her, for she was always good to me. She taught me. 
to read my Bible and to say a prayer, and tried to get 
father to ask for me to be putin the Bluecoat School in 
Maidenburgh Street. He could easily have got me 
in, but he couldn’t read or write himself, and so he 
swore at mother for teachin’ me. She went to the 
Round meeting, too, and though he never went to 
church himself, he couldn’t abide her being a Pogram 
—that’s what some of the silly folks used to call a 
meetin’er in those parts. And then, when he was 
very drunk, he’d abuse poor dear mother just as if it 
was her fault Iwas born so. [remember one Saturday 
evening, when I'd just turned eight, mother had 
coaxed me not to go hippety-hopping down to the 
quay to lark about the coal-sheds with the young 
rascals that used to get down there at night, but to 
stay at home with her. Father was at the Whitby 
Packet, or the Seven Bells, or some such place, and 
mother had swep’ up the hearth, and sanded the 
kitchen, and brushed my hair, and there we sat read- 
in’ and talkin’ together for ever so long, as comfort- 
able as could be. I can remember one of the chapters 
we read that night—though, deary me! what a time 
ago it seems—for there was ‘if, therefore, ye being 
evil,’ in it. I used to pride myself on being sharp in 
those days, and so says I to mother, ‘ What a precious 
evil father I’ve got then, for he never gives me nothing 
but whacks.’ I wish I’d never said sharp things about 
father to poor mother, for they always made her cry. 
She was crying and sayin’, ‘It isn’t for you to speak 
against him, Bob. Honour thy father— when in he 
came. Mother had kept me up longer than she 
meant, and he’d come home earlier than usual, in a 
fury of a temper about something. As soon as he saw 
us, he began to storm at mother for wasting his fire 
and candle—though, how we should have lived without 
mother’s washing, I don’t know—poor old father used to 
drink away almost the whole of his wages. ‘ And blub- 
berin’ over your Methodist rubbish,’ he went on with 
a swear. And then he bundled us both ont of doors, 
and chased us up the hill. We turned into the church- 
yard to get out of his way, and there we waited for 


There used to be five stone heads, sir, sticking out of 
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the gratin’ just above the porch, and there was a tale 
about ’em. In the old times, folks said, four men 
broke in to steal the church plate, and so the parsons 
locked ’em up there to starve; and a baker chucked 
em’ up a loaf, and so they locked him up, too; and 
when they were all dead, they stuck five stone images 
out of the belfry, to scare folks. Thank God, we’ve 
got a different sort of parsons now-a-days. Well, sir, 
I remember just as if it was yesterday, seein’ the 
moonshine on the frost on the stone heads—they 
looked as bald and as shiny as the churchwarden’s. 
After a bit we went back, and heard father a-snoring ; 
so we creptin. But mother had got her death in the 
churchyard. She took a cold that settled on her 
lungs, and she was back in the churchyard afore 
Christmas. ‘God bless you, my dear Bob!’ she said 
to me the day she died. ‘He will if you ask Him. 
Read your Bible, and try to be of some good, though 
it’s pleased Him as knows best to make you as you 
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are.’ And then she clutched my face up to hers in her 
two hands, and burst out cryin’; and those are the 
last words I ever heard my poor dear mother say. 

‘‘T shall tire you, though, sir, talking on in this way. 
But, hark, how the rain is comin’ down! You must 
stop anyhow till this storm is over. 

‘Well, sir, I tried to be a good boy, for poor dear 
mother’s sake. But father treated me worse and 
worse. He pitched mother’s Bible into the fire when 
he caught me reading of it, and pushed it down with the 
poker till the leaves were ’most like tinder; but I got 
some of the middle ones out when he was gone, and I’ve 
got ’em now. They’re like Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, though the smell of fire had passed upon 
’em. Well, sir, father drubbed me, and never give 
me half enough to eat—sometimes he wouldn’t give 
me anything. The neighbours gave mea bit of bread 
now and then, but, of course, they couldn’t be ex- 
pected to keep me, when my father was a hearty man 





The Lame. 


earnin’ good wages; and, besides, I hadn’t pretty 
looks and ways to take the women’s hearts. I was 
worse off than if I’d had no father, for then the parish 
must have took me. I thought it wasn’t game to cry, 
but I couldn’t help it when I’ve gone to poor mother’s 
grave, and wished myself snug inside along with her. 
Some of the lads on the quay were sad prigs, and 
they’ve put me up to steal rope, and copper nails, and 
things, and slip down into the cabins to prig prog; but 
if my earthly father didn’t look after me, my Heavenly 
Father did, and, I’m thankful to say, I never was a 
thief—though a boy’s hungry belly is a sore tempter, 
sir. Perhaps, if I’d have had the use of my pins as 
they had, I might ha’ done it—if so, I thank God for 
makin’ me a cripple—but I hope not. I used to fancy 
that my mother was a-watchin’ of me. ‘Try to be of 
some good, Bob,’ I used to hear her say, and, as well 
as such a poor little crittur could, I made up my mind 
that I would try. Anyhow, however, I couldn’t stand 





‘home any longer. I must be off somewhere to fend 
the best I could for myself. I'd sense enough to 
guess that father ’ud bring me back if I hung any- 
wheres about Colchester. I wanted to be off to Lon- 
don. I’d heard that all sorts o’ folks could get work 
there. Not as I thought that it was paved with gold 
—children—poor folks’ kids, anyhow—ain’t green 
enough for that. I had talked about London some- 
times to a man who drove a fish-machine—it was long 
before the ‘ Eastern Counties’ was thought of, the 
times I’m speakin’ of. ‘ Well, Bob,’ says he one day, 
‘you couldn’t be worse off there than you are here, 
and if you can manage to hobble out, quite unbe- 
known to your father, mind—for I shouldn’t like him 
to fancy that I’d any hand in it—to the third mile- 
stone on the London road, I’ll take you up to-morrow 
evening.’ Iwent to bid poor mother good-bye that night 
—her grave somehow makes me think that Colchester’s 
my home down to this very day, though I’ve never 
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set foot in it since—and next mornin’, as soon as I’d 
seen father off in his lighter polin’ down the river to 
Wivenhoe, I slipped back and packed up a few of my 
clothes that he hadn’t pawned, and my Bible-leaves, 
and a Mavor’s Spelling- book my mother used to learn 
me out of, in a brown Holland linen-bag of hers, and 
began to hippety-hoppet down Hythe Hill. I went a 
roundabout way to throw father off the scent. ‘ Where 
are you goin’, Bob?’ says a woman. ‘For a walk,’ 
says I, ‘and I shall be hungry before I come back.’ 
She looks hard at me, but then she says, ‘ Poor little 
chap,’ and goes in and cuts me a slice of bread and 
butter. I went along the river till I got to the New 
Quay, but then I turned up by the distillery, and so 
worked round into the Military Road. Iwas precious 
tired by the time I got to the Old Soldiers’ Burial- 
Ground. They’ve got a camp at Colchester again 
now, but there were no soldiers in my time. There 
was a barrack-field with great, tarry palings, and 
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this burial-ground, where they’d taken up the tomb- 
stones, to be out of the cows’ way, and leaned them 
against the hedges. I climbed in, and ate my bread 
and butter, and then I went over John’s Green and 
Cook’s Fields, and cut across the Butt Road and 
Maldon Road, and got to Lexden across the fields 
behind the hospital. It’s queer how I remember all 
them places—jest as if I was pegging over them now. 
I had another long rest at Lexden Springs. A ladies’ 
school went by whilst I was sittin’ by the half-moon 
pond at the top, and one of the young ladies said, 
‘ Poor little object,’ and give me a Bath bun out of her 
muff, and another on ’em give me a penny with a harp 
on it. But I shall never get done if I go on at this 
rate, sir. Hows’ever, it’s still rainin’. 

‘*The machine-man took me up at the milestone, and 
I came up to London, bumpin’ in a sack on the top 
o’ Colchester natives. He gave me something to eat 





on the road, and next mornin’ he dropped me at an 
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early coffee-house in the Mile-En’ Road, and give me 
a shilling, and said ‘ Good-bye, Bob: luck go with 
ye;’ and ever since then, sir, I thank God, I’ve been 
able to earn my own living—’cept when I’ve been laid 
up in hospital, and that’s about ten times in forty 
years. They’re good Christian places, those hospitals, 
when you're once inside; and the doctors, and the 
nurses, and the ladies—sisters, they call ’em— 
there weren’t any 0’ them, when I used to be laid up 
first—are as kind as kind can be. The doctors speak 
a bit brisk now and then, and the nurses make you 
mind’em ; but then think what a lot they’ve got to 
look after! and the ladies are always so gentle, bless 
‘em! It’s a pity, though, that the porters and such- | 
like should be so bumptious: they might have, you’d 
think, more feeling for poor fulk. Of course, you 
understand, sir, I’d rather pay a doctor, if I could; 
but then I can’t, and, besides, how could I keep a 
nurse? So when I’m bad, I go toa kind gentleman 
V.—13. 





I know, and he always manages to get me an order 
somewhere or other. I declare to you, sir, I’ve been 
downright happy in hospital when I’ve been gettin’ a 
bit well again. So clean and quiet, no bad smells, 
and no bad language, and time to think good thoughts 
—it’s like a week o’ Sundays—very different from the 
Sundays here, sir. It was in Guy’s, sir, that poor 
mother’s words first really come home to me. Just be- 
fore I was laid up, I’d been getting cocky—sacrificin’ 
unto my net, and burnin’ incense to my drag. Id 


| been thinking that, cripple as I was, I’d managed to 


get my livin’, and keep myself respectable, and pick 


| up a bit of book-learnin’ about beasts, and birds, and 


flowers, and mechanics, and such-like, better than 
some big fellows who could make a mouthful of me. 
It was real good for me to be laid on the flat o’ my 
back that time—it took the nonsense out of me. I 
was lying in my bed one night, feelin’ very small, 
when all of a sudden I thought of poor mother lying 
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on her bed, and of what she’d said to me, ‘Try to be 
of some good, Bob.’ And, thinks I, if you’d been the 
fine feller you fancied yerself, after all, wasn’t you 
only workin’ for yerself? If you was to die to-night, 
who’d be worse off but yerself? I’d given up say- 
ing my prayers and going to church for a bit, but I 
said a prayer that night, and made up my mind that, 
if I ever got about again, God helpin’ me, I’d try to 
do somebody besides myself some good. But what 
good could a chap like me do to anybody, I thought 
again. However, the first Sunday I was out, I went 
to church—the one that stands back in the Black- 
friars Road—and the sermon was just as if the parson 
knew what I wasthinking. It was about the cup of 
cold water, you know, sir. Thinks I, it’s hard if I 
can’t give that, and I’ve tried since to do the little I 
can that way, and I was never so happy before. 
How folks can make a merit of works, I can’t make 
out. It’s precious little anybody can do, and then 
for the very littlest thing you do you get such a lot of 
pleasure that it seems somehow as if you was only 
shamming to be kind to get somethin’ for yerself— 
throwin’ away a sprat to catch a salmon like. 

‘* But I haven’t told you how I’ve got my living? 
That’s true, sir, and really I don’t see that there’s 
much to tell. I’ve only done what everybody that 
hasn’t got tin’s forced to do, if he doesn’t want to 
starve, or to steal, or turn cadger, or go into the 
workus. I’ve been at the toy-making off and on for 
about five year now. The pay’s light, but so’s the 
work, so far as strength goes, and that suits me now, 
for I’m gettin’ shaky. It’s a pretty kind of work, too, 
Ireckon. There ain’t much room for taste, it’s true, 
but it wants a little bit of gumption sometimes to 
manage thestringsand things. Anyhow, I like it, and 
try to make ’em the best I can. It’s nice somehow to 
think that ’m makin’ playthings for poor folk’s kids 
that can’t get anything better. I’ve got queer fancies 
sometimes, sir. I wonder whether Christ, when he 
was a carpenter, ever made anything out of the chips 
for the little uns that peeped into the shop? There’s 
no sin in fancyin’ that, is there, sir? He was so fond 
of children that I can’t help thinkin’ he’d ha’ done 
anything that was right to please ’em. 

‘* What did I do before? Bless your heart, sir, I’ve 
been a Jack of all trades, ’cept a navvy, and a coal- 
heaver, and such like. I used to see a good bit of 
coalheavers once, though. My second master went 
about in the Pool selling hot beer to the sailors. We 
was run down in a fog one day, and the poor old man 
was drowned. They hooked me out on to a steamer, 
and put me ashore at Greenwich. I couldn’t help 
erying a bit, for‘I’d lost all except my Bible leaves 
and the clothes I stood in. So the mate pitched me 
an old broom, and told me to go and fight for a cross- 
ing. I got one without fightin’, however, on Maze 
Hill, and made a pretty good thing of it; but I used 
to lodge in Mill Lane—by Deptford Broadway, you 
know, sir—and one night the tramps cleaned me out. 
My first place was to clean boots and knives at the 
coffee-house where the machine-man put me down. 
I’ve sold watercresses, and walnuts, and lark-turfs, 
and gr’un’sel, and such-like; but I never took much 
to those out-door things—they didn’t seem respect- 





able. I thought I was getting up in the world—I 





was about thirteen then—when an old fellow who 
kept a second-hand bookshop in the Goswell Road 
hired me to sit inside and watch the books. He 
didn’t give me much wages, but I got lots to eat, and 
a good bit of reading too on the sly. I’m afraid 
now it wasn’t quite right; but I couldn’t help it 
when I’d got the chance, and, after all, he never 
lost anything by me. Only one man ever tried it 
on. He whipped a book off the shelf, and was 
walkin’ away pretty brisk, but I hopped after him 
a bit faster. ‘You hayen’t paid for the book, sir,’ 
says I. ‘What book, boy?’ says he. ‘The book 
you’ve got in your pocket, sir,’ says I. He puts in 
his hand and pulls it out, and then he says, ‘ Why, so 
I have—what strange absence o’ mind!’ and gives it 
me in a kind of maze like. P’r’aps, after all, he 
wasn’t a thief, though I thought so then, and the 
looks of the thing were against him. One sees so 
many strange things as one gets older that we ain’t 
so ready to condemn folks for the bad looks of things. 
Leastways it’s been so with me, and it’s nicer than 
being so mighty sharp that one can’t believe one’s 
own mother. Charity thinketh no evil. If we'd got 
a little more of that, and there wasn’t no evil to be 
thought about neither, what a nice world this would 
be, sir! But that’s foolish talk—as if we could 
manage matters better than He does. Well, sir, since 
I got that billet at the bookseller’s I’ve always 
managed to keep myself by some indoor work or 
other—except, of course, when I’ve been in hospital. 
It was when Id got a folding job at a stationer’s 
over in Finsbury, that I heard of poor old father’s 
death. I was sixteen or seventeen then, and had got 
a few shillings put by. Id been thinkin’ that, hard 
as he’d been, he was my father after all, and my 
mother had loved him, though he did whop her, and 
that it wasn’t right to take no more notice of him 
than if he’d been a dog. So I was a-goin’ to write 
down to him, and if I found he was hard up, to send 
him a crown or so. I dare say there was a bit of 
pride in that-—I wanted to show him that I’d been 
able to get on without him. I’ve mostly found there 
was summut o’ that in anything I’ve been very proud 
of. Well, sir, the very night I was goin’ to write, as 
I hopped home from work, thinkin’ what a good son I 
was, and all that, I ran against one of the porters in 
the yard. He didn’t know me, but I knew him as 
soon as I set eyeson him. He was a Colchester man 
that used to live in Magdalen Street. Well, sir, I 
asked him about my father, and he told me that he 
was dead and buried. He’d walked off the quay one 
Saturday night, and was half drowned in the water, 
and half smothered in the mud. It give me a turn, 
as you may think, sir. I wished I could spend the 
money I was goin’ to send him as the Catholics do. 
I can’t bear to think of it now. The thief on the cros: 
is my only comfort when I do think about it. But, 
perhaps, we’re too ready to judge. Judge not, that 
ye be not judged—that’s another comfort.” 

The poor cripple was silent for a minute or two 
after this, but then he went on in his old cheerful 
voice—‘‘ But the rain’s over, and you’ll want to be 
going. I’m sure I’m much obliged to you for givin’ 
me your company so long. No, sir, thankee, there’s 
nothing you can do forme. I’ve everything I want 
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—enough and to spare. I’ve got work as long as I’ve 
got my health; and when that fails, I’ve got my 
hospital; and when I die, I humbly hope, through 
Christ’s mercy, to creep into heaven. I’ve everything 
to make me contented. The curate talks to me like a 
brother, sir. I’ve only to ask my other good friend 
for an order for the hospital, and he gets it for me 
just as if Iwasa gentleman. The little ones all love 
me, and most of the people about here are very kind. 
If they’d only be a little kinder to themselves, poor 
souls, I should be quite happy. Do you know, sir, I 
call my old chair here my Ebenezer? Hitherto the 
Lord hath helped me, and He’s a friend that will 





never fail. Good night, sir, and again I thank ye.” 


As I picked my way through the rain-pools of 
the Folly’s flags, and thought of the little toy-maker, 
heartily grateful after weed-like tossings on life’s sea 
for even that poor shelter, and, in spite of his infirmi- 
ties, not only earning for himself an honest living, 
but acting as a moral leayen and even a material 
benefactor to his poor neighbours, it occurred to me 
that ‘‘ the bricklayer man next door” was not the 
only lazy man, or woman, whom my lame man 
should make ashamed. Contrasted with his beneficent 
energy under difficulties, how utterly contemptible 
appears the ennui that springs from “nothing to 
do” in the midst of life’s most luxurious ap- 
pliances ! 





A MODEL JESUIT MISSION. 


OnE fine evening an American steamer was seen 
leaving the North-western coast of South America. 
A New York firm, which had established a small 
factory at this spot, had sent her out to take its 
manager home, as his health could no longer stand 
the climate. A day’s stroll in the company of the 
manager and his successor, through a part of this 
unparalleled Eldorado, had enabled the captain to 
observe that at a very early period of modern history 
it had been occupied by civilised inhabitants. Here 
and there in the valleys and on the slopes of the 
hills could be seen the ruins of houses built in the 
European style of some centuries back. One of these 
had evidently been a Roman Catholic church. Mr. 
Vandenweer, the late manager, told his friends that 
about two hundred years ago the French Jesuits had 
here established a mission among the Indian tribes. 
But owing to the imprudent and overbearing conduct 
of the Jesuits themselves, and the jealousy of other 
monastic orders, the work had totally collapsed after 
the lapse of thirty or forty successful years. The 
missionaries only saved their lives by a speedy flight, 
the church and the mission establishment were de- 
stroyed. The population retired to the interior of the 
island, soon to return to their savage habits, and to 
forget all the lessons of their teachers. 

“The history of that mission is very remarkable, 
however,” .said Mr. Vandenweer to the captain. 
“From conversations with the present inhabitants 
of this place, I have learned many particulars of a 
highly interesting nature. And some months ago, 
when examining the ruins, I found under the rubbish 
a document of considerable size written in French. 
It proved to be a diary of one of the Jesuit fathers, 





which most probably he was unable to save in the 
hurry of his flight. These things together have | 
enabled me to gain a pretty correct idea of the history 
and nature of that mission. But I will tell you all about 
it when we are comfortably seated in your cabin.” 

The manager kept his word. He enlivened several 
evenings by giving him an account of the mission. 
The following are the main features of the story. 

The missionaries who settled among the Mawala- 
kees, the chief tribe of this place, were seven in 
number, of whom three were priests. Their prefect 
(preefectus), for that is the title of the chief of a Jesuit 
mission, was M. Chaumieux. He was a man in the 





prime of life, of very imposing appearance, and highly 
gifted. He was besides thoroughly pious, strictly 
devoted to the rules of his order, and of a very 
kind, gentle, and patient temper. The savages 
looked upon the missionaries as beings who had 
come from a higher world, and reverently kept at 
a distance from them. This enabled the mission- 
aries to pitch their tents quietly near the sea-shore, 
and gradually to try to make the acquaintance of the 
inhabitants, and to learn their language. Glass beads, 
bright-coloured toys, pieces of dress, and such-like, of 
course, formed the first means of mutual approach. 
It appeared that the Mawalakees, though frequently 
at war with the neighbouring tribes, were not the 
most barbarous of the islanders. They lived in com- 
parative peace among themselves, but polygamy pre- 
vailing among them to a large extent; most of their 
quarrels being as to the possession of wives. The 
main feature of their belief was that one of their 
ancestors called Oronoron, a man of great bodily 
strength, was their god or protecting spirit. An 
ugly image of him, roughly carved out of the stem 
of a tree, was erected in a hut. Every individual 
was obliged to deposit here a quantity of eatables 
in the hands of certain priests, called Sambombos. 
They were believed to be lineal descendants of Orono- 
ron, and their duty was to perform a few ceremonies 
prescribed by the Sambombos, such as turning sum- 
mersaults at the sound of a musical instrument, beat- 
ing the breast with the fists, howling like a dog, &c. 
The chief of these Sambombos, whose title or namo 
was Karimbo, was at the same time the chief of the 
tribe. His fellow-priests along with hin formed a 
kind of government, which ruled the tribe by the 
power of superstition. Every private disaster or 
national calamity was ascribed to the wrath of Oro- 
noron, and the Sambombos were believed to be able 
to prevent the god’s anger by their propitiatory in- 
tercession, or to dispel his supposed resentment by 
dances, songs, and self-tortures. Of art and handi- 
craft the people scarce knew so much as was required 
to make a few roughly-shaped agricultural and do- 
mestic implements. ‘The soil yielded a sufficient 
supply for their sustenance almost without labour, 
and so they spent most part of their time in idleness. 
Father Chaumieux soon perceived that the Sam- 
bombos would form the greatest obstacles to his 
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success. On the other hand, he saw that the juvenile 
part of the population offered the most promising field 
for his labours. He therefore divided the work of the 
missionaries into two parts. He and his two fellow- 
priests were to occupy themselves chiefly with the 
Sambombos and the adults, while his four assistant 
missionaries should gather the children together, and 
give them instruction. Accordingly, they had no 
sooner acquired sufficient command of the language 
than the three priests began to mix with the people 
and preach at various times of the day to the multi- 
tude; while the four other missionaries engaged in 
playing, singing, and dancing with the children, and 
telling them stories and giving them toys. 

But it soon appeared that the grown-up people 
were not much wiser than the children. The work of 
the four missionaries won the hearts of the people. 
Men and women finding more attraction in the dancing, 
singing, and playing of the little ones than in the less 
lively addresses of the ‘‘fathers,” all went over to 
the school department. So M. Chaumieux bethought 
himself how he should turn over a new leaf. Very 
soon he and his two fellow-priests were seen dancing 
and singing and playing with the oldand young. He 
succeeded, however, in keeping these exercises under 
his control. They were performed according to rule, 
and at intervals he and his assistants told the people 
stories from the Bible and from the inexhaustible 
legends of their Church. The short ‘‘ improvements ” 
with which they closed their addresses were excellently 
illustrated by their own conduct. It may be imagined 
that they had to suffer much rude treatment, rough 
practical jokes, if not even insults from their pupils 
both old and young. But all this annoyance M. 
Chaumieux knew how to overcome by love and meek- 
ness, which at last so much gained the goodwill of the 
people that they began to love and revere him and 
his friends. It soon became apparent that the juve- 
nile teaching was exactly what was needed to initiate 
these ignorant people in the first rudiments of Chris- 
tianity. After sunset, when the children were in 
bed, Father Chaumieux gathered a few of the more 
sensible individuals and some of the Sambombos in 
his tent, where he gave them a little more adyanced 
Christian instruction. 

But the greater number of the Sambombos were 
anything but pleased with these novelties. Karimbo, 
their chief, began to see that his influence was de- 
clining. He foresaw that his kingdom would soon 
be at an end, if these karakiris, or ‘‘ blackcoats,”’ for 
that was the name by which the missionaries went, 
continued among the people. So availing him- 
self of the opportunity afforded by an outbreak 
of a disease among the children, he came with his 
fellow-priests to the people, and with a tremendous 
howling and growling, told them that Oronoron had 
sent this affliction because they had admitted the 
karakiris among them. Soon thereafter, an enraged 
crowd gathered round the tents of the missionaries, 
filling the air with their barbarous cries, and threaten- 
ing to scalp them all. The missionaries, who at that 
critical moment were assembled in M. Chaumieux’s 
house, took their guns, a weapon which was unknown 
to these Indians, and which the missionaries hitherto 
had kept concealed. 





They prepared to save their lives, if need be, at 
the cost of the blood of their assailants. But Father 
Chaumieux, knew a better way. He had only to 
show his venerable form to the people, and to lift up 
his hands as in benediction, and the deafening noise 
was turned into a profound silence. He then told 
them that Oronoron had appeared to him during 
the past night. The god had informed him that 
his anger was not at all roused because of the 
admission of the karakiris, but because the people 
had of late backslidden, and had not brought their 
daily offerings to the Sambombos, and especially to 
Karimbo, who was his favourite; that to confirm 
the truth of this saying Oronoron had promised to 
send forth an awful thunderpeal from Father Chau- 
mieux’s tent; and that Oronoron had also given him 
a draught by which he would cure the children, if the 
people went home in peace, and promised to behave 
better in future towards Karimbo and his friends. 
No sooner had the cunning Jesuit finished his story, 
and with a loud yoice pronounced the name of 
Oronoron, than the united reports of seven guns, fired 
through the chimney and the back windows of the 
house, made the hills resound with a hundredfold 
echo. The effect this trick produced upon the people 
baffles description. They took to their heels as if 
hunted by wild beasts. They tumbled the one over the 
other, and to facilitate their escape threw away every- 
thing they carried in their hands. Some lay prostrate 
on the ground as if thunderstruck, while others on 
their knees lifted up their hands to the priest, and im- 
plored his mercy with signs of the deepest contrition. 

The victory was complete. The people now looked 
up to the missionaries with such a feeling of awe as 
they had never before felt for any creature. To this 
sentiment that of gratitude and confidence was added, 
when the missionaries, by means of some medicine, 
cured the children within a few days. 

Of all who were struck by this unexpected end of 
the fatal-looking catastrophe, Karimbo and his friends 
were not the least surprised. They soon experienced 
the effect of Father Chaumieux’s address to the people ; 
for the table or altar which stood by the side of Oron- 
oron’s image proyed too small to contain the offerings 
which were daily brought and laid uponit. They, too, 
began to believe that the karakiris were favourites of 
their idol and friends of his priests. Still Karimbo 
felt greatly puzzled. If the karakiris were such friends 
of Oronoron, how was it that they never came to 
worship him? Or was it because the karakiris had 
prevailed upon Oronoron to appoint them as priests 
in their stead? Jealousy and suspicion now took 
possession of the old priest’s heart. He perceived that 
the victory of the white men was, after all, his own 
defeat. Instead of crushing their influence, he saw 
that they had risen higher than ever in the estimation 
of the people. He brooded over a plan which would 
be certain to wholly destroy these intruders. 

Among the tribes that peopled the island, the Na- 
nimas were notorious for their ferocity. To them 
Karimbo sent messengers saying that white men had 
come among them from a far country ; that they were 
sent by their chief as spies, as he intended to destroy 
all the inhabitants and take possession of the country ; 
that they had brought along with them many fine 
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and curious things, beads, rings, and bright-coloured 
dresses. Inconclusion, Karimbo requested the Nani- 
mas to come and take the white men away. 

Before long the report was spread that a nume- 
rous host of armed Nanimas was approaching to 
wage war with the Mawalakees. But this was 
not what Karimbo desired. He saw that he had 
awakened a sleeping lion. The Nanimas not only 





| demanded the delivery of the white men, but also of 
| a hundred women and girls and a thousand head of 
| cattle. A war began in which, after much loss of life 
| on both sides, the Mawalakees were victors. 
| Some of the Sainbombos who had attended Father 
| Chaumieux’s instructions, and were friendly towards 
the karakiris, informed him of Karimbo’s machinations. 
_ The priest now perceived that as long as this man was 
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“ Glass beads, bright-coloured toys, and such-like, formed the first means of mutual approach.” 


as 


alive, the mission could not prosper. He conyoked 
an assembly of the people, and told them that Oron- | 
oron had again appeared to him, informing him that | 
Karimbo was the sole cause of their misery, because | 
he had sent messengers to the Nanimas. 

“Thou liest,” cried Karimbo in a rage. 
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agreed to wait till the full moon, to see which of them 
was the favourite of Oronoron. 

Before a week elapsed Karimbo was found dead in 
his hut. The people were struck with fear and as- 
tonishment. . Their confidence in the mighty karakiri 
was now unlimited. Father Chaumieux thereupon 


“I shall be-a liar if thou dost not die before the pointed out Yaoma, one of the Sambombos, as the 


moon is full,” answered Father Chaumieux, “ for | 
Oronoron has turned thine enemy.” 


man whom Oronoron had named as their new chief. 


| Now Yaoma was strong and powerful-looking, but 
At this Karimbo turned deadly pale, while the people| at the same time rather weak-minded. 


He was 
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also Father Chaumieux’s friend and one of his 
pupils. 

Not long after Yaoma’s accession to his new dig- 
nity, Father Chaumieux and his brother missionaries 
were one day seen worshipping Oronoron in his 
temple. The last particle of mistrust or suspicion 
in the minds of the Sambombos now disappeared. 
Henceforth they all attended the teaching of the mis- 
sionaries. After the lapse of a year, Father Chau- 
mieux told them that Oronoron was one of the saints 
whom Christ many hundred years ago had appointed 
as the protecting spirit of the Mawalakees; that in 
fact he was the Apostle Thomas, of whom he had 
already told them so many beautiful and wonderful 
stories, and that therefore it would be most seemly 
to place an image of Christ by his side in the sanc- 
tuary. He then produced a colossal crucifix, splen- 
didly adorned with gold and silver, and with drapery 
of the brightest colours. A cry of amazement burst 
from the crowd when they beheld this magnificent 
object. Of course there was but one desire—that 
it should be brought into the temple. 

To this Father Chaumieux readily consented, but 
under one condition—that they all should be bap- 
tized. Yaoma was the first to accept the rite, and 
his example was soon followed by the*whole mul- 
titude. But the next day, when the ceremony 
was to be performed, some of the more intellectual 
and sagacious Sambombos stepped forward and de- 
clared that they had one serious objection to the god 
of the karakiris. Oronoron had always given them 
plenty of wives and children, but the karakiris had 
neither. Christ was averse to wives and. children, 
and therefore Oronoron would never agree with him. 
But if they were mistaken, the karakiris ought to 
prove it by taking wives from among them. 

Father Chaumieux’s reply was that Christ was not 
at all averse to marriage; that He was a great friend 
of children, whom He had invited to come to Him 
and be kissed, and blessed ; thatin the distant country, 
where Christ’s people lived, men and women married 
just as they did here; that they, the karakiris them- 
selves, had fathers and mothers, but that Christ for- 
bade his missionaries whom He sent to foreign coun- 
tries to marry, lest their wives and children should 
die on the voyage. 

But this explanation did not quite satisfy the 
Sambombos. They observed that the karakiris were 
not now on a voyage, and that consequently they 
could safely marry the daughters of the Mawalakees. 
The general applause which followed showed that the 
people felt the strength of this argument. Father 
Chaumieux, seeing that for the present he could not 
overrule public opinion, asked time for consideration, 
as he had to consult Christ upon the matter. 

Many intrigues and plots were now fried to alter 
the mind of the Sambombos, but in vain. At length 
Father Chaumieux assembled his brethren in a private 
meeting. The description of this meeting in the 
diary is very touching. Father Chaumieux told his 
friends with tears that he had wrestled day and night 
with the Lord, and implored the Holy Virgin to inter- 
cede to avert so great a calamity from the mission. 
Matters, however, had grown worse; the people im- 
petuously insisted upon his decision ; and at length, in 





solius Dei gloriam, he resolved to tell them that Christ 
had allowed one of them to marry a Mawalakee girl. 

The missionaries received this intelligence with a 
feeling of horror, very much as if it were announced 
to them that they were to be burnt alive. Still they 
received their prefect’s intelligence in profound silence 
and with perfect resignation. 

‘*T do indeed feel what you suffer,” said Father 
Chaumieux, his voice almost choked with tears; 
‘*and God alone knows how I suffer myself; but his 
will must be done. Grace and nature never go 
together, and if the former is. to live in us the latter 
must be killed.” 

He then selected one from among the missionaries 
who was to give himself up as a sacrifice for the 
Lord’s cause. Bursting into tears, but without the 
slightest sign of resistance, the young man knelt 
down before the priest, his arms crossed on his breast. 

‘‘Father,” he stammered, ‘give me the dispensa- 
tion of my vow and thy blessing.” 

‘* My blessing I give thee,” was the answer; ‘‘ but 
the dispensation is not necessary. The holy sacrament 
of marriage will not be administered, and the wedding 
ceremonies of the Mawalakeesare no marriage at all.” 

Next day the priest told the people that at first 
Christ was angry at the proposed transgression of 


‘his commandment, but that at length, moved by his 


(the priest’s) prayers, He had permitted one of them 
to take a daughter of the people. -The Sambombos at 
first objected to this compromise; but when the priest 
told them that if they refused to accept it he could not 
answer for the consequences, they gave in. 

On the following days the baptism of the whole 
tribe was performed; whereupon the crucifix, with 
great pomp, was mixed with the usual excesses of 
savage enthusiasm. It was conveyed to the temple 
and placed by the side of Oronoron. 

Henceforth the missionaries carried all before 
them. Ere long the Roman Catholic service was, 
as far as circumstances would allow, introduced in 
all its splendour and with all its impressive cere- 
monies. Oronoron’s image was replaced by a pretty 
well-carved statue of St. Thomas. The images of the 
Holy Virgin and of the three chief Apostles gradually 
followed. A little organ was placed in a corner. It 
was some time, however, before Father Chaumieux 
overcame all the scruples of the Sambombos. To 
gain their consent he had to allow several favourite 
heathenish ceremonies, such as yelling, dancing, and 
making a horrible noise with rude instruments, to be 
mixed up with the worship. 

It would take too long were I to enlarge upon 
the way in which the missionaries gradually succeeded 
in introducing various trades, and especially the art 
of agriculture among the people. Suffice it to say 
that fresh supplies of missionaries having from 
time to time been brought from Europe, after the 
lapse of some thirty years the Mawalakee tribe pre- 
sented the pleasing aspect of a tolerably civilised 
Roman Catholic commonwealth, with churches, educa- 
tional establishments, judicial courts, &c., &c. 

The form of government was strictly hierarchical, but 
at the same time patriarchal. It was in fact a Jesuit 
theocracy. As to the morality of the people: though far 
from being what might be expected of a Obristian na- 
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tion, yet it was equally far from the beastly barbarities 
of the former times. Polygamy could not be completely 
suppressed, but the Jesuits succeeded in limiting the 
number of wives, hoping gradually to lead the people 
up to the Christian principle of monogamy. But 
much eyil was prevented by the strict prohibition laid 
on the importation of strong drink. Only those young 
Mawalakees. who were being trained for holy orders, 
were taught reading and writing. The instruction in 
the popular schogls consisted merely of oral teaching. 
Many inveterate heathenish customs, too, were con- 
nived at, and permitted to be mixed with the religious 


observances. But, with the exception of these indul- | 


gences, the Jesuit principle of perfect obedience to the 


rules of the Order was constantly inculcated on both | 
old and young. The whole social life of the people, | 


from dawn to dusk, was regulated by these rules. 
A mission was also commenced among the neigh- 
bouring tribes. 


This state of things continued for upwards of 
sixty years, yielding, at the same time, immense’ 
profit to the Order. But at length the jealousy of 
other Orders was roused. It was asserted that the 
Jesuits tried to establish kingdoms all over the Con- 
tinent independent of the Pope and of any govern- 
ment, and solely governed by themselves. The Holy 
See interfered, but the conduct of the Jesuits, who 
were elated by their wealth and power, was so over- 
bearing that the assistance of the governments of 
France and Spain was invoked to bring them to 
reason. Instead of showing their well-known shrewd- 
ness and prudence, they put themselves on the de- 
|fensive. A war ensued, which ended in the total 
destruction of the young state. Only a few ruins are 
left to tell the sad end of a mission, which, reared on 
such a hollow and false foundation, could not but be 
| at last involved in the destruction which awaits all 
| falsehood and deception. ANDREW WHITGIFT. 








FIRESIDE 


HOMILIES. 


BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
No. I. 


HERE we are, darlings, by our cozy fireside this Sun- 
day evening. If there be a heaven on earth, it is 
this. Very little makes it up. We have here no 
scenery, no gaiety, no merry game going on: yet 
how happy we all are! There is dear mamma’s 
loving face, one half in the bright glow of the fire; 
and Jessie’s curls glittering in the same; and little 
frail Margey, holding up her book to screen her 
cheek, and her other hand resting with mine on my 
knee; and there are all the loved ones far away, but 
seeming very near to us to-night. And why are we 
so happy ? . 

Well, it’s because we believe. We, sitting here on 
the day of rest, and at the end of its services, are just 
enjoying the luxury of faith. What an odd word, 
Jessie, is not it? But it’s a very true one. I said, 
and I say, the Juzury of faith. And how so? 

Why first, perhaps, because the day’s labours of 
faith are over. I have done*my work, and you have 
done yours. My two services, and afternoon school, 
and christenings, are over; and just as we feel, after a 
good walk, a glow that keeps the heat in us for hours, 
80 I feel my heart, and my body too, aglow with the 
day’s exercise. So much good talking, so much 
honest ministering, have warmed up my religion, 
which on week days is often so cold; and I’m like an 
old dog that has been hunting all day, curled round 
before the master’s .fire. And you too, darlings, 
you’vye done your work. You've some of you, no 
more classes to teach; you’ve all of you, no more 
sermons to listen to. I dare say you know the feeling 
of waking on a Sunday morning with a kind of dread—a 
feeling of something unusual about to be that day ; 
and then you suddenly remember that it’s Sunday, 
and that’s some relief, but still somehow you wish it 
were a week day. But then how much better it turns 
out than you had apprehended! Even in the taking 
out of the clean things to put on, even in the hand- 
ling of the last new dress, there is a trifling pleasure 


which reconciles us to the day; and then as it goes 
on, the further in, the pleasanter. You sometimes 
think you’d like to sit at home instead of going to 
church ; those dull prayers—that long dreary sermon 
—how I wish it would pour, and we couldn’t go. But 
then when you get there, you gradually get interested ; 
some saying of our dearest Lord gets down into the 
well of the heart and brings up the fresh spring water 
| to the eyes; or the singing cheers you; or the sermon 
| touches you; and you come away with a feeling 
which you don’t express, that it was good to be 
there. 

And yet, with all this, who doesn’t feel glad that 
Sunday’s services are over? They were very good 
for us; they lifted our thoughts, and inspired ou 
nature; but lifting and inspiring are tiring processes 
for the same poor nature, and so at the end of them 
there is a kind of cheery satisfaction that the day is 
done. 

But don’t think that this satisfaction is an unchris- 
tian or an unbelieving one. I think it is just the 
contrary. We feel quiet and satisfied after a good 
meal, I, for one, like to lie back in this old chair 
and feel one thumb against the other. But it isn’t 
from any disrespect to beef and pudding—far from it: 
it’s because I’m digesting them, and am thankful for 
them, and satisfied with partaking of them. 

And so it is now. The holy faith, to us four who sit 
round this fire, is in us, digesting. It has calmed 
and fed us. All its mastication, so to speak, is over 
for the time. Its questions, and doctrines, and ex- 
hortations, and warnings, which we have been work- 
ing at all day, are at present out of our sight. And 
lwe are just sitting in tho light of our Father’s 
| countenance, enjoying His love to us, as we shall sit 
| when this great religious service of Life is over, and 
| we have taken our places round the fireside at His 
Home. 

Well, this is one reason. But the effect which the 
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day has had upon us may be looked at in other lights. 
What we have done and shared in to-day, has had 
an actual effect on our religious being. It would 
hardly be possible for so many hours to be talking 
about and making real the objects of our faith, with- 
out that faith having become more sure, and more 


real, than it was before: Don’t you, my darlings,— 
Iam sure I do,—find it inexpressibly difficult on a 
week-day to.think of the great throne, and the sea of 
glass, and the blessed elders, and the glorified Lamb, 
right over our heads, and of ourselves as in their 
presence? Suppose I am riding, or swimming, or 
writing letters, or doing any common thing, such a 
thought pulls me up as it were with a jerk; and I’m 
obliged to stop a moment and think ; and before I can 
really imagine them above me, a page of Scripture 
seems to rise before my eyes, and I see them through 
it. Notso this evening. Here they all are—around 
us—above us. We have been, like the Apostle, on 
the house-top praying, till we have fallen into a 
trance. Faith has had its swing for a whole day, and 
we are penetrated with it. I have often thought I 
should like to die on a Sunday evening, after the 
services of the day ; the change would be so small. 
The world sounds so distant to-night. It isn’t in the 
streets; it isn’t on our tables; it isn’t on our lips. 
There is no look of it on our faces. Our rooms, and 
our furniture, and our fire-place and its bright living 
inhabitant, all seem only as the cabin of the ship in 
which we are taking our voyage. Now at other 
times I find myself hammering away at this cabin, 
painting it and gilding it, as if I were to be in it for 
ever; but on these evenings, I am lifted out of it 
altogether; I can sit in it, and think on the hayen 
where I would be. 

And what a thing it is thus to get into tune— 
thus to have at last succeeded in fixing the focus 
of faith’s telescope, and to see the bright hills, and 
the glorious trees, and the sweet streams, and the 
clustering pinnacles, of the land far away! O whata 
Father we haye! ‘What a price He paid for us, and 
how He loves us! Here are we four—nothing on 
earth can ever harm us—dear little Margey may have 
as much sickness to go through as she has gone 
through already—dear Jessie may be disappointed in 
what we know is so near her heart—mamma and I 
may have many a rough place in our sloping path 
before we come to the river beneath; but here we 
feel, this Sunday evening, that all will be as nothing: 
the mighty Love, the everlasting arms—these will 
keep us safe; our great Sunday evening will be as 
peaceful, and as cozy, as this, one of our little Sun- 
day evenings, ay, and a thousand times happier too. 

But then, darlings, we ought not to think of our- 
selves only. Even little Margey knows, that to look at 
a very beautiful thing is intense delight. And what 
is so beautiful as that which we have been looking at 
all day—which we can look at quietly, and as if it 
were our own, to-night? I mean the whole great 
gift that our Father has given us—ourselves; and the 
great world to live in and die in, and the sweet life 
that is to come, and the blessed, loving, and perfect 
One, in us and about us, and waiting there for us? 








What a city of beauty, what a school of beauty, what 
a great cathedral of beauty it all is! Every turn, 
every corner, every shifting light, have new objects 
full of light and glory. What hundreds of poets 
have sung of it—what hundreds of painters have got 
their subjects from it—what hundreds of musicians 
have tuned their lyres to it! What art is like Chris- 
tian art—has such noble forms, such glorious scenes of 
suffering and of acting, such divine faces—such blessed 
repose in the scenes of earth—such flights of imagi- 
nation in the anticipating heaven? "What nature is 
like Christian nature—soft, without effeminacy—pure, 
without prudery—free, and yet obedient? ‘The very 
point of union of reclaimed nature and glorified art 
is the body of the Incarnate Redeemer. In its purity of 
sinless, unclothed childhood—in its majesty of teaching 
and healing—in its mighty power of suffering—in its 
victory of resurrection glory—Jesus, the Son of God, 
the image of the Father, the spotless, the divine, has 
brought into our world the form of perfect beauty, for 
all to look upon, and be blessed. 

Then again, to come down from the Highest among 
ourselves. again, there’s another reason yet why we 
are so happy this evening. I dare say, little Margey, 
you would like often to come and nestle close to me, 
as now; but then you look at papa, and you see a 
great book full of figures before him; or you see him 
with his envelopes and his note paper, looking puzzled, 
and you know he’s busy (terrible word for you, poor 
little lassie); and if you were to come and lay your 
hand in his, you’re afraid he would look perhaps 
sterner than usual and say, ‘‘ Don’t, my child, ’m 
busy.” But to-night you’ve no such fear. You know 
the little hand will be clasped, and put on the knee ; 
there’s no such word as ‘“‘ busy” to come between 
papa and you. And if mamma, or if Jessie ventures 
on other days to sit cozy by the fire, the thought im- 
mediately comes, ‘‘ Ah, but I ought to be working this 
or writing that; this is very comfortable, but really I 
must be up and doing, lazy soul that I am!” 

Now on these evenings there are no such thoughts 
to interfere with rest. Rest is our right, and we take 
our fill of it. It is an approach, my darlings, to the 
state of the blessed dead, when they have earned their 
repose and sleep, ‘‘ full of rest from head to feet,” as 
the poet has it. The pleasure of other days becomes 
the duty of this one; and so there is no contrast be- 
tween duty and pleasure, and duty becomes sweetness 
itself. 

Well, my children, see, there’s dear mamma dropped 
to sleep, and carrying the rest a step further than 
we are; and J have been actually preaching you 
another sermon, when I said we were happy because 
there were no more sermons te hear. But I know 
know it’s been fromthe heart: and I think, by Jessie’s 
bright swimming eye, and by Margey’s pressing hand 
every now and then, that it was spoken to the heart. 

And now, Jessie, my love, for that glorious ‘‘ Com- 
fort ye my people.” I’m afraid my tenor won’t reach 
that G, after all these sermons. Never mind, there'll 
be the magnificent chorus, “ All flesh shail see it to- 
gether.” 

Oh, when, my darlings, when ? 
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“FORGOTTEN BY THE WORLD:” 
MEMOIRS OF AN ENGLISHWOMAN. 


CHAPTER IV.—AT WESTERING. together, in more regular and work-a-day fashion, as 
Westering, August — if they knew they were getting into the town and must 
Y pear Kirty, | behave themselves accordingly. A sudden break here 
™) —You will be | on the right-hand side showed how the ground sloped 
. surprised at| down into the valley behind the town, and what an 
the date of my | exquisite view of distant country must be enjoyed 
letter. Mvy| from the windows of the little hotel which came in 
note yesterday the break that separated the houses from the shops. 
told you I was Not that the shops showed any regularity of frontage, 
-not going | here wasagroup of three gabled overhanging roofs, the 
home; it| gablesfacedwithcurious circular tiles, withlow-browed 
seemed better | shops beneath ; and next door a quiet dwelling-house 
| to me, for se- | with a Queen-Anne doorway, or a wooden bow-win- 
veral reasons, | dow in the worst possible style cheek-by-jowl with 
® not to return | another quaint red-tiled front, the gable of which had 
ware to Portland | been cut short, and was surmounted by a triangular bit 
W Place. Ihave | of tiling, that put one in mind of an old-fashioned coif. 
found a nice| The butcher’s shop was backed by trellis work, on 
‘ cottage down | which grew scarlet geraniums, serving as background 
» here, and shall | to legs of mutton and sides of beef. The library, a 
= probably stay | little higher up, looked as if it had been asleep half a 
f afortnight. I} century, by the books displayed on its shelves. 
‘am quite well, | Another butcher or two, several grocers and bakers, 
‘and I have and one very uninviting pastrycook’s were all scat- 
brought some tered here and there among quaint gabled cottages, 
children with which might have been shops too, though the knitted 
me, but you need not worry yourself about ime. window curtains within the lattice made it hard to see 
I have hired a nice little maid; and poor Mrs. | what wares they sold. 
Parker is here too, and is growing stronger every | About the middle of this street the old London 
day; already she is very useful with the children. | road, which had been travelling nearly alongside, met 
Very soon I hope to have another person here | it at a sharp angle, and thence the two lines of road 
who will take entire charge of them—a poor woman made but one, mounting still upwards, till the High 
who has lost her husband and children lately: she Street narrowed at its steepest point, and paused for 
will know better how to manage children than I breath at the churchyard. 
do. When Mrs. Parker is quite well and strong | An old grey-to wered church rose in the midst of 
again, I shall ask mamma to let her take your place | this, literally crowning the surrounding country, which 
for a little. I am sure a few days in this lovely | lay stretched out behind—a country rich in golden 
bracing air will do you good, Kitty; and the roads | corn-fields mingled with the brilliant green of turnips 
are not stony, so you will be able to walk about. and long stretches of dark woods over-topped by blue 
You will like to see Westering Park, I know; and | hills rising one behind another. Facing the church 
T shall be very glad to see you. I enclose a list of | on the other side of the road was the entrance to 
articles I want, please, and directions how to pack | Westering Park—or rather one of the entrances, for 
and send them. the park extended far beyond the town each way— 
its magnificent trees forming a rich background on 
that side. The Westering people said proudly, and 
perhaps they were right, that there was not such an- 





Always very truly yours, 
Lucy D. BERNARD. 

















On arriving at Westering, Lucy had felt grave 
fears lest the dread of infection should have preceded 
her, and lest she should be unable to find a lodging 
for the poor little orphans. 

But although within an hour's distance of London, 


the inhabitants of the quaint little town had not | 


awakened to active dread of an evil of which they had 
not personal knowledge; and Lucy was left in undis- 
turbed possession of her cottage. It was just at the 
entrance of the town. The High Street—there was 
no other—began hereabouts, houses built in twos, 
with gardens in front, the roses still in blossom, climb- 
ing luxuriantly over their brick faces; a little farther 
on the houses began to range themselves six and seven 
| Vi—14. 





| other park in England. It is difficult to conceive a 
| more perfect combination of hill and dale—of magni- 


| ficent forest scenery, across the glades of which the 
deer tripped fearlessly ; here and there, smooth broad 
| openings among the silver-skinned beech trees and 
stalwart oaks, revealed a far-reaching prospect of dis- 
tant country. The park could be entered from several 
parts of the town, and was open to all. 

As Lucy stood in the churchyard gazing at the dark 
fringe of leafage that showed beyond the opposite 
| houses, it seemed to her an impossibility that she had 
| 80 nearly been mistress of all this grandeur. 

‘**T can hardly believe I am here,” she said; ‘‘here, 
where I have so longed to spend my life—among 
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Hamilton’s people; but my lot is not cast here, so it 
is useless to think of it.” 

She had been visiting his grave after service; and 
as she stood beside it, it seemed to her hard, not that 
he had been taken from her sight, and that with him 
she had lost the splendid home now passed to strangers, 
but that she might not stay on at Westering, with 
these children, and devote herself to them and some 
of the Westering people, who had through Hamilton 
established such a claim on her affections. 

A little cough near her made her look round. 

She had been much touched by the beauty and 
order of the churchyard, and the taste and care 
evinced in the flowers on the graves. Now she saw 
the hand that tended them. A little way off a pale, 
sickly-looking man was bending over a climbing rose, 
carefully removing every faded blossom, and training 
the long straggling shoots over some osier arches fixed 
from side to side of the grave. 

‘*-You’re fond of flowers, ma’am,” he said, for Lucy 
had pulled up one or two straggling weeds growing 
among the flowers. 

‘* Yes, I’m very fond of flowers.” Something in the 
man’s face drew her on to talk withhim. “Is it you,” 
she said, ‘‘ who keeps the graves so carefully ?” 

A faint flush rose on his sunken cheeks, and again 
came the little hollow cough. 

‘*Tt’s not much I’m fit for, ma’am, so you see I’m 
glad to do what I can. I’m schoolmaster at St. 
Mary’s here, and so the graves, as you may say, come 
to me by a sort of right. I’ve seen many that lie in 
them ; to speak more properly, I should say the bodies 
lie in them of them that I’ve seen christened, and 
that I’ve taught, and after that I’ve seen them mar- 
ried, and churched, and buried. I’ve a great many 
friends here, ma’am, and I’m happy among them ; and 
you see I can be of some small use to them still as 
long as I am here.” 

His voice was so soft and quiet, his manner so ex- 
tremely gentle, that Lucy grew more and more inter- 
ested. It was plain that he was not above his con- 
dition, and yet there was an entire self-control, an 
absence of self in word and manner, which the most 
polished breeding could not havetaught. His face was 
sweet in its expression—the features were too sharply 
defined now, but he must have been handsome once. 

‘*T am very much obliged to you for the care you 
have taken of this grave,” Lucy said. She could not 
yet trust herself to speak of Hamilton Langridge. 

But the schoolmaster had seen her beside the grave 
before she knew of his presence. He glanced now at 
her deep mournifig dress, and he guessed that he was 
speaking to Miss Bernard. But he made no attempt 
to show his recognition. 

‘*T find particular pleasure there,” he said gravely, 
and then, as if he feared to distress her, ‘‘ Have you 
seen our clematis, ma’am ?” 

**No. Where is it?” said Lucy. 


‘*This way, please, ma’am ;” and he led the way to 
that part of the little enclosure which sloped down- 
wards towards the Rectory garden—the low rag-stone 
wall, with tiny wall-rue nestling in every chink, was 
covered here with luxuriant masses of clematis—out 
of bloom now, for it was the large snowy-blossomed 


kind, 








‘*You should have seen it in June, ma’am; you 
might have thought we’d been plucking geese on the 
wall.” His sunken eyes lit up as if he were talking 
of a favourite child. ‘‘ Now look at this plant, ma’am, 
you see the space it occupies ; well, three years ago it 
was a mere slip out of my own garden.” 

‘Ts your garden near? Ishould like to see it some 
day,” said Lucy. ‘‘ Not to-day. I believe I must go 
home now; I expect some one by train this evening.” 

‘T shall be proud to show you my flowers any day,” 
he said, with a pleased, grateful look. ‘‘It is a real 
pleasure to show flowers to those that know how to 
prize them. I look on them as comforters, ma’am, 
real comforters under trouble and heaviness, and little 
vexations; they seem, if I may say so reverently, 
whispers from Heaven to mind us how perfect all will 
be there.” 

There was a strange fervour in his eyes and voice, 
and Lucy looked at him. with still deeper interest. 

‘* Will you tell me where you live?” she said, gently, 
‘*T shall like very much to go and see you.” 

‘*A little way down High Street,” he said. “I 
would go with you and point out the house, but I am 
waiting here for our rector, Mr. Deane. He is ex- 
pected home from London this evening; if you ask 
for Silas Ramsdale, any one will show you my house.” 

The transient flush had faded from his cheeks. 
Lucy longed to ask him about his health, but some- 
thing in his manner made it difficult to speak to him 
of himself. 

‘“*Now, if that man has a wife like him,” she 
thought, as she went home through the long irregular 
street, ‘‘ what a mother she would make for my 
orphans! I suppose as soon as they haye stayed here 
a little longer I must take some steps to place them in 
an orphanage, or an industrial school, and yet I would 
so much rather give them a home of their own; but 
they are happy enough at present with Mrs. Parker 
and me. I must think about this poor Mrs. Rigby, 
and what we can do to cheer her.” 

The train had just come up when Lucy reached the 
station. She looked eagerly for Mrs. Rigby, but she 
did not recognise her directly. She had seen the poor 
woman the morning following that sad night in the 
hospital, and had settled with her to come down to 
Westering as soon as she could; it was hard to be- 
lieve that any one could haye changed so much ina 
few days. The poor woman was bent almost double, 
and looked as thin and worn as if she too had been a 
victim to the fearful plague. She recognised Miss 
Bernard at once, and came up to her. 

Lucy dreaded at first that the sight of the children 
might re-open the fresh wound, but the little faces 
seemed to soothe the poor woman and take her out 
of herself; and when Lucy came into the parlour to 
pour out tea she found Mrs. Rigby with Bobby in her 
lap and Susie on a stool close by nestling her little 
fair head into the poor widow’s black gown. 

Mrs. Rigby got up when Lucy came in, and curtsied ; 
and then she stood, as if not quite knowing what to 
do. 

‘We are all living together at present,” Lucy 
smiled in her sweet bright way. ‘I like being with 
these little ones, and it is cooler for them here than 
in that very little kitchen;” and then she said grace, 
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and the little family seated themselves at the round 
table, which just held them all. 

Poor Mrs. Rigby—the kindness, the gentle home- 
like ease that all seemed to feel who came within the 
influence of those deep, sweet eyes was almost hard 


to bear. By nature she was reserved, much en- 
during, severe to herself and to others; the bitter 
suffering she had undergone had left her subdued into 
a readiness to endure any trials or griefs, though she 
scarcely knew how she could be made to suffer any 
more—now that all those she loved so dearly had 
been taken from her at a blow—she had nerved herself 
to bear, but she was quite unprepared for Lucy’s tender, 
gentle way, and the hot tears rushed blindingly to her 
eyes till she was glad to hide them, and bend down 
over Bobby. Martha and Susie were as blithe as 
birds, full of the wonders they had brought home after a 
scramble in a wood close by. Hetty was radiant with 
excitement, she had found a dormouse in its straw nest, 
and her tongue wagged most urusually in her account 
of the discovery. 

“‘Tt was just a little ball of straw,”’ she said breath- 
lessly, looking in Lucy’s face with glowing cheeks, 
‘and I was going to throw it in the ditch, and Susie 
she says, ‘ Hark,’ and then the little ball set up such a 
squeaking in my hand, and I almost dropped it; and 
then Mrs. Parker she made a hole in it when we 
comed home, and there was a little wee mouse.” 

‘‘ And please, ma’am,” said Martha, demurely, ‘‘it’s 
under a sieve on the dresser.” 

‘‘Suppose I were to give you a little cage for it, 
Hetty, would you be very kind to it, and feed it, 
and not hurt it or tease it?” 

Hetty promised eagerly, and Lucy felt that she had 
made a great gain in awakening any show of interest 
in this seemingly cold, insensible nature. 


CHAPTER V.—A PROPOSAL. 


Ar the end of a week Mrs. Parker went to Portland 
Place, and Kitty came down to the cottage. Lucy 
had obtained permission for this change from Mrs. 
Bernard, after a little plaintive sermonising on the 
extreme imprudence of her conduct. ‘‘All I ask, my 
dear,” her stepmother added in conclusion, ‘is that 
now you have left London, you will keep out of it, 
till this awful disease is over ; and I do hope you have 
burned all your clothing.” 

Kitty’s arrival introduced a change in the family 
plans. At first she could do nothing but hold up her 
hands and deplore the chance that had saddled Miss 
Bernard with a heap of children. But finding Lucy 
more peremptory than usual in stopping these lamen- 
tations, she gave a more practical turn to her fault- 
finding. 

‘* You'll excuse me, ma’am, for saying so, but I don’t 
hold with Mrs. Rigby having tea in the parlour, which 
your girl there’s been telling me about.” 

‘But, Kitty, I must have some one to mind Bobby; 
you know I am not used to managing children.” 

“T should think not,” Kitty tossed her head. 
“What are nurses and governesses made for? If it’s 
your pleasure to have the girls, ma’am, to make your 
tea uncomfortable, it ain’t no affair of mine, though I 
should have thought, Miss Bernard, you’d have been 
the last lady to give children such as those stuck-up 










ways and notions. Oh dear me, these new-fangled 
notions! I can’t think where the world’s going to; 
it’s got to its fag-end, I believe, and there’s nothing 
regular left in it. What I mean, ma’am, is this” 
—Kitty was aware that she often tried the patience 
of her listeners, and had a knack of emphasisine 
so as to recall straying attention—‘‘ why shouldn’t 
that Rigby woman and the little boy take their teas 
with me in the kitchen? Bless you, Miss Bernard, 
she’ll eat twice as hearty.” 

Instinct told Kitty that the last argument would go 
much further than any of her reasoning on the score 
of propriety; and Lucy felt that Kitty’s presence 
would shield the poor stricken woman from the inqui- 
sitive questioning of the Westering maid-servant. 

“I thought you disliked ‘babies, Kitty,” she said, 
smiling mischievyously. 

Kitty tried to look dignified. 

‘*Well, Miss Bernard, I atean no offence, but I 
think nature ought to be followed; and I don’t hold 
with babies in single households, where naturally they 
would not have come; butorphans, I'll say, is differ- 
ent—neither flesh nor fowl, you may say—and I have 
my reasons for being kid to orphans when they’re 
put in my way, and you certainly have put ’em.” 

Lucy secretly enjoyeil Kitty’s confusion, when next 
morning at breakfast,.as she set the ‘bowls of bread 
and milk on the table, Martha gravely reminded the 
old woman that she had promised them blackberry 
pudding if they brought the fruit in in proper time. 

‘* Ah, well, I’ll see about it,” and she bustled out of 
the room, affecting not to see the wild delight on the 
little expectant faces. 

Just then came the postman, and Lucy was soon 
deeply absorbed in the contents of one of her letters. 
It was from Mr. Dundas, and she read it over and 
over again when the children had left her, to go a 
blackberrying. 

Mr. Dundas told her that he had been asked to join an 
exploring expedition in Central Africa, and that for 
several reasons he believed his presence might greatly 
conduce to the welfare of the enterprise; but he hesi- 
tated to leave his daughters under inefficient guardian- 
ship. He reminded her briefly that the labour of his 
life had been to keep them free from worldliness, and 
then he frankly asked her if she would undertake the 
charge of them during the two years of his absence. 

** A year ago,” he said, ‘‘ I should have felt such a 
request to be an intense act of selfishness, but now, 
Lucy, I do not believe that you will consider it a hard- 
ship to give up your London life for a time, and live 
quietly at St. Juliens; I feel that I am asking a 
very great favour from you, but I feel also that you 
will not undertake this charge unless you can con- 
scientiously fulfil it.” 

Lucy knew while she read that if this proposal had 
reached her a month ago, she should have hailed it as 
a means of escape from the return to the world she felt 
conscious Mrs. Bernard expected from her. But in this 
last week she had tasted the most fascinating of all 
realisations, the realising of a long-cherished dream. 

Her notion was that all the plans she had seen 
adopted round her for the education of orphans, and 
those deprived by circumstances of the natural ties of 
home, were too general, too much on the principle of 
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ready-made clothing, which out of a dozen misfits, 
suits perhaps one fortunate purchaser. The cottage 
had seemed so like a happy English home, and during 
the last day or two, even poor Mrs. Rigby had looked 
better and brighter, and had seemed to take a special 
liking to Hetty, Hetty who Lucy had felt was the 
only dark spot in the little family. 
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“She had been visiting his grave after service.” 





‘*T had quite begun to fancy it might all go on,” 
she said to herself, ‘‘and that even if I could not 
settle down here for always, this might be the chil- 
dren’s home, and Mrs. Rigby might grow to be a 
mother to them, and I could have been here often— 
but they could not get on alone here for two years— 
if I go to St. Juliens I must stay there, and I do not 
know enough of Mrs. Rigby to give these children up 
to her sole care—and yet—” 

And yet the longer she pondered th? contents of the 
letter, the plainer seemed her duty. These children 
were a self-imposed charge, and would be well cared 
for in an orphanage; but Mr. Dundas said distinctly 
that unless she would undertake the charge of his 
daughters he could not leave them—he would not 
trust them to any one but their aunt Lucy. 

She did not shrink from the idea, although she felt 
its grave responsibility. She had not seen much of 
her sister Hester after her marriage, but she had 
loved her very dearly, and she cherished a fond cling- 
ing affection for the motherless girls left so entirely 
to their father’s care and guidance. 

‘* Tf I could have united the two plans,” she thought 
—and then she shrank from what seemed to her self- 
seeking. 

But even if it were her duty to comply with her 
brother-in-law’s wishes, she had to consult Edith and 
Mrs. Bernard. 

Lucy was gentle, often timid, but never dilatory or 
vacillating. She wrote at once to Mr. Dundas, and 
asked him to give her a few days for her decision, and 
he also wrote to her sister and her stepmother. 

She walked up to the post-office, and then she 
went on to pay her promised visit to Silas Ramsdale. 
A tall woman opened the door to her, a woman 





, worried, Good day to you.” 


whose face and the expression of it were in strange 
contrast, the features were hard and wooden, and the 
eyes dull; but at the sight of a visitor a smile took 
possession of the whole face, that is to say, it overlaid 
it, it did not seem to absorb into itself the hard expres- 
sion of the features. 

‘‘Can I speak to Mr. Ramsdale ?” 

“‘T’m grieved to say you can’t, the poor dear sufferer 
is just lying down, ma’am.” Mrs. Ramsdale sup- 
pressed a sigh, and shook her head sympathetically. 
‘* His head is that aching, that I wouldn’t be answer- 
able as to the effects of a disturbance, poor dear 
patient creature.” 

Lucy felt inclined to smile. The woman spoke as 
if she were talking of a pet dog or cat rather than of 
her husband. 

‘“‘T should be very sorry to disturb him,” she said ; 
‘only when he is better, perhaps you will say that 
Miss Bernard, the lady he asked to come and see his 
garden, called.” 

Mrs. Ramsdale’s face clouded, but she soon forced 
a smile again. 

‘*T’ll not fail to tell him, ma’am, and I’ll undertake 
to say,” she smiled more than ever, ‘‘that he'll grieve 
extremely.” 

Lucy wished her good morning, and turned to go 
away, wondering why this woman’s smiles had such 
an irritating influence. 

Another visitor was coming in to see Silas Ramsdale. 
He was a clergyman, but not the same who had 
officiated at the services. 

He stood by and let Lucy pass, but just as she came 
up to him he raised his hat. 

He was a middle-aged man, with hair much whiter 
than his apparent age, and a strange mixture of feel- 
ing and of humour in his face. 

‘*T believe I must introduce myself as the rector of 
Westering,” he said, smiling. ‘‘ My friend Silas tells 
me Miss Bernard is in the town, and I think I have 
the pleasure of speaking to her.” 

Lucy bowed, and then, after a few more words, and 
having told the clergyman where she was staying, she 
went home again. 

Mrs. Ramsdale fumed and fidgeted while the clergy- 
man sat in the darkened back-parlour with her hus- 
band. She did not dare to intrude. Mr. Deane, the 
rector, was the only person in Westering who exercised 
any degree of control over her, and her wrath grew 
like the appetite of a balked jackal. 

But there was no trace of it on her face when she 
opened the street door, and let the rector out. 

“Good morning, sir,” with such a smiling emphasis 
on the first word. ‘I do hope that you have left 
poor Silas better than what you found him. I do 
assure you, sir, he was that faint and white this morn- 
ing, that it gave me quite a turn, and you know, sir, 
I’m used to anxiety and apprehension,—surely, Mr. 
Deane, you know I am;” for Mr. Deane did not look 
sympathetic. 

‘No doubt,” he said, and then as if he thought 
the caution necessary, he turned and looked search- 
ingly into her smiling face. ‘‘ Mrs. Ramsdale, your 
husband is weak and exhausted. He must be very 
tenderly dealt with, and above all, he must not be 
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Off he went before she had found a word of answer, 
and this was unlucky, for in answering she would 
have given vent in some way or other to her outraged 
feelings. She could keep them in no longer, she 
hurried into the back-parlour, and sinking into a 
chair she burst into a flood of tears. 

“‘ Zeruiah, my dear Zeruiah, whatever is the matter 
now?” and then the little hollow cough checked 
further speech. 

‘Ah, that’s just where it is, Silas; it’s such a ques- 
tion as that as goes into my heart like aknife. If I'd 
married one of your ordinary working men as would 
ha’ been more like a machine and earned a good day’s 
wage, I’d say nothing; them as eats their eggs ain’t 
gotnocall to look for chickens; but this I do say,”—she 
pumped up a few more sobs—‘‘ when you marry a 
man as has got nothing but ideers instead of work 
in him, you do expect a few on ’em given up to you, 
instead of all going into flowers, and birds, and insex, 
and nasty crawling reptiles, as makes me wake up in 
my sleep in that tremor of dreaming I’m lying on 
’em, as is awful; not to speak of its weakening my 
constitution by years, that it is, Silas.” 

The poor man was lying on the little hard sofa; 
he turned his face to the wall with a groan of -weari- 
ness. 

“Ah, well, but that’s nothing. You knowed well 
enough I’d never cast up caterpillars and buttertlies 
at you, if they was all—dear me, no—a man must 
have some feeling left for human creatures, if he 
only cared for such vermin as that. I suppose 
gardeners care for their wives, but that’s because they 
do their work for real honest wages, they do, they 
don’t go frittering and pottering. over graves, and 
flowers, and what not, because it gives’em the chance 
of talking to ladies, not they. It ain’t the flowers 
I mind, Silas, but I do say when a man has got such 
a many ideers away from his wife, he’s no call even 
to look at another woman, and as to speaking to 
her—” 

Her yoice had grown shrill with excitement, and 
Silas put his hand to his forehead. The rector’s part- 
ing words came back to Zeruiah, and she paused. 
Apart from her ridiculous jealousy, she was really fond 
of her husband, but excopt for mere bodily pain it was a 
fondness devoid of sympathy. Silas must be made com- 
fortable at any cost, but then he must be made comfort- 
able in her special way. He had lodged in her house 
ten years ago, and she, a staid hard-featured spinster, 
had taken a fancy to the pale, refined-looking, quiet 
man; and when he fell ill almost to death, she nursed 
him herself, so untiringly and unselfishly, that it 
seemed to him the only return he could make was to 
ask her to be his wife. Gossip said that he was urged 
to this step by the judicious hints of Mrs. Tibbs the 
post-mistress, a devoted ally of the staid Zeruiah. 

Mrs. Ramsdale had lived much alone before her 
marriage; her fretfulness possibly had then spent itself 
in soliloquy, but Silas was not long in discovering 
that if he meant to have any peace in his life he must 
be at home as little as hecould. He had always loved 
flowers, and now he found them, as he had told Lucy 
Bernard, his comforters, although he did not add how 
much comfort he needed, under the smarting yexations 
of Zeruiah’s tongue. 








And this yery lovye*of flowers was a grievance to 
her. 

There were not many resident gentry in Westering, 
but all the ladies who dwelt there, old or young, in- 
terested themselves in Silas and his flowers, and of 
late Zeruiah had grown possessed with the notion, that 
his care of the graves was a mere excuse to give him 
the opportunity of talking to ‘‘ the gentlefolks.” Poor 
woman, ever since her marriage, she had been aware 
of her husband’s superior refinement, and though she 
was proud of it in secret, she never failed to cast it at 
him reproachfully if she could find occasion. 

She had left off her reproaches now to dab his fore- 
head with vinegar and water, but after a while she 
went on in a subdued, injured yoice— 

**T don’t know who she may be, I’m sure, but 
there’s been a lady here this afternoon, Silas, asking 
for you, and sending messages, and what not, as if 
she’d known you for years, which she has, no doubt— 
oh dear me!” 

Silas raised himself on his elbow. 

‘* Was she dressed in mourning? but it could be no 
one else. That’s Miss Bernard, Zeruiah, that was to 
have been Madam Langridge. I’ve only seen her 
once.” 

Mrs. Ramsdale had heard the rector address Lucy 
as Miss Bernard, but she had not recognised the name. 

‘*‘ That Madam Langridge! a fine mistress she’d ha’ 
made up at the Park; she speaks as if butter wouldn’t 
melt in her mouth, and as for looks—poor gentleman ! 
he didn’t miss much in not marrying her. She to 
have been Mrs. Langridge of Westering Park! why 
she don’t look to have the pluck of a mouse.” 


CHAPTER VI.—FIRGROVE. 
Ir has been said that Lucy’s cottage was just beyond 
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“Mrs. Rigby, with Bobby in her lap, and Susie close by.” 
the entrance of the little town of Westering; further on 
still came a large open space fenced round by posts 
and rails, and smoothly grassed: this was the public 
cricket ground. At one end it had a sort of perma- 
nent alcove or shelter for the members of the cricket 
club, and near this by the road side were two groups of 
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stately elm trees with seats beneath, sometimes the 
resort of lovers, but oftener of some elderly pair of 
gossips, bent on settling their neighbours’ affairs in 
the cool ‘‘chequered shade.” The green took an 
upward slope from the elm trees,—even for a cricket 
ground it would have been hard to find a bit of 
entirely level land in Westering,—and on the other 
side of it, on a far higher elevation than the cot- 
tage she had hitherto occupied, was Lucy Bernard’s 
new house. A large comfortable red brick building, 
with a high greenish slated roof, out of which dormer 
windows seemed to be peeping at the quaint red 
chimney-stacks. These same chimney-stacks told 
that the house was an old one, but then the colour of 
the brick-work vouched for this, as did also the size 
of the blue tinted pine trees, which framed it in on all 
sides ; the old wall too, overgrown with ivy and other 
parasites, bore witness of its solidity, and that it was no 
modern erection. Lucy was sitting in the breakfast- 
parlour, a bright sunny room with a verandah project- 
ing over a flight of steps that led from the glass door 
of the room itself on to the lawn ; the steps were bor- 
dered with flowers, and the sweet perfume of roses and 
autumn clematis, clustered round the verandah pillars, 
reached Lucy’s writing table. 

There was a glad sweet look on her face, and yet 
every now and then a hot tear fell on the note paper. 

‘* My darling Edith,” was at the top of the letter, 
and then had come warm thanks for her sister’s 
acquiescence in her views. ‘‘Much as it costs me 
to separate from you, my own darling sister, and 
hard as it is to believe that my love has been to 
you all that you say, still it seems to me that you 
are very generous to consent so readily to my new 
plan of life, for I can well believe that you find it 
difficult and wearisome to live with a companion with 
whose opinions you cannot sympathise. I hope when 
you come back to London again, and are able to see 
William, your life will be less irksome. I can at least 
relieve you of oneanxiety. You say you cannot bear 
to think of my loneliness. Exeept the giving you up, 
my own Edith, it seems to me that the life I have 
chosen, or rather that has been allotted me, is so full 
of happiness, that I wonder how I could have been 
chosen for it. At first I confess the prospect of living 
down at St. Juliens, in that cold, dreary, northern 
county, depressed me,—you know how impressionable 
I am,—and I feared that I should be a dull com- 
panion for these dear young girls; this was wrong of 
course, for ought I of all people ever to doubt again 
that the back is always fitted for the burden? But still 
it was an intense relief when Mr. Deane came and 
told me he thought I might blend the two plans, and 
propose to Hdward Dundas that his girls should live 
here withme, I know you will laugh, you naughty 
Edith, butthen you see you are the other half of my 
heart, and I must tell you everything, or the poor 
little half I keep would get too full for comfort; but 
in what you are pleased to call my superstitions, I 
considered this new light thrown on my perplexity, a 
direct teaching and guidance in the right way. I 
can’t help it, you must laugh if you will, but at any 
rate for a woman it always seems safer and happier 
for her way and her work to be sent to her than 





to seek it for herself. I feel this strongly both 





with the Dundas girls and my dear little orphans. 
Do you know that we have heard that the cholera 
has visited almost every house in the court, since the 
children left it, and that poor old Mrs. Brown, who 
refused to come here with us, has died of it ? It seems to 
me that everyone has been unspeakably kind: Edward, 
in yielding so readily tomy wishes; and then Mr. 
Deane, I can hardly tell you how hard he and his son 
have worked for me, in hurrying the work-people, and 
making all the necessary arrangements. Did I even 
tell you that almost as soon asI got to Westering I 
fixed my affections on this house? And it hassuch a 
pretty name, I think, Firgrove ; and the little cottage 
where the children now live seems as if it were 
made to fit into my plan, or rather Mr. Deane’s, 
for he showed me at once that a door of communi- 
cation could be made through our wall into the 
cottage garden. So that you see by this means I 
can be with my orphans every day, and yet without 
neglecting Hester and Bridget. My poor widow, 
‘the Rigby woman,’ as that scornful old Kitty used 
to call her, is growing more cheerful, I think. I fancy 
the having a house of her own will be an interest and 
an occupation. If I thought it would interest you, 
I could tell you much about this Rigby woman. She 
is proud, inclined to be stern perhaps, but I have never 
met with any woman I felt so inclined to respect, and 
she does not seem severe with the children. I begin 
to think she will prove a most valuable help to me in 
carrying out my plans—the plansI am going to talk 
to you about when you come. Does it not seem 
wonderful that I should have been led in that seem- 
ingly chance way to the cholera hospital ? for if I had 
not stayed there on that sad night I should not have 
known Mrs. Rigby. The doctor who has been attend- 
ing her since she came down here, tells me that if she 
had stayed in London she would probably have fallen 
a victim to the disease, which has been very fatal in 
the neighbourhood in which she lived. I quote this 
to Kitty when she indulges in occasional outbursts 
against the Rigby woman’s silence and solemn ways. 
As to Kitty, she is to cook for the cottage, and help 
in keeping it tidy, but she is free to come and go be- 
tween it and the house as much as she pleases. I 
fancy this is better. I am sure poor Mrs. Rigby must 
prefer being alone sometimes, and we know Kitty 
likes society. I have quite an army of maids, but of 
course Kitty will help in managing them. I am so 
much obliged to mamma for yielding her to me; 
indeed I find myself crying sometimes, when I count 
up all the kindness that has been shown me. Now 
I see you laughing, Edith. Don’t call me discon- 
tented if I say I have longed more than once for the 
help of your clever head in framing my domestic code. 
It is really alarming to think of oneself as the mis- 
tress of such an establishment. I hope all will go 
well, and that my mistakes, for of course I shall 
make many, will not hurt any one. I hope dear 
mamma will bring you to see me, on your way back 
to London, and then you shall criticize to your heart’s 
content. We expect Hester and Bridget. to-morrow. 
Mrs. Thornton and Nellie are to bring them here from 
St. Juliens. I am very nervous. Think of me, my 
dear sister. I do so hope I may be able to make them 


happy. .. .» 
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Quite six years had passed since Lucy had seen 
hernieces. Though she had often written to them, it 
seemed to her as she sat awaiting their arrival, that 
she knew less of them than she did of Nellie Thorn- 
ton, their cousin—a sunny little blonde beauty— 
who had always been a favourite visitor in Port- 
land Place. She had heard that Hester was grave 
and reserved, like her father, and that Bridget was 
very sweet and loving, and she tried to check the 
impulse which made her heart go out most warmly 
to this bright younger one. 

« And yet why should I be afraid of loving her best ? 
Hamilton was not grave—he was rarely serious even 
—but he was reserved really to every one but me— 
though he seemed so frank and open. I believe I 
prefer reserved people, that is to say, provided I am 
admitted behind the outworks. So that after all I 
am talking nonsense, forgetting that characters rarely 
show the same side to every one. Well, what did he 
always tell me ?—‘Show the best side of your nature to 
others, and you will develop their best qualities.’ I 
suppose that might be one of the secrets of his wonder- 
ful influence on all. Ah, if he were only here to 
teach me and help me row!” 

And then the hot tears fell blindingly, and the full 
sense of loneliness came back. But not forlong. By 
the time the sound of wheels told that the travellers 
had arrived, all thought of selfish sorrow had left 
Lucy, and she stood in the entrance ready to welcome 
her guests, as bright and smiling as Nellie Thornton 
herself. 

Her lips trembled slightly as she stood watching 
for the first glimpse of her nieces. Mrs. Thornton got 
out first, and then Nellie; then came a bright, sunny- 
faced girl, and then a tall, beautiful woman, for it 
seemed to Lucy that if this were her niece Hester, 
there must have been some mistake about her age. 
Her dark complexion and severely classical features 
perhaps added years to her looks, but the firm, self- 
reliant manner, the erect, stately figure had much to 
do with it also. 

Mrs. Thornton presented the two girls to their aunt, 
and Lucy was conscious that she greeted Hester 
timidly. In her heart she felt alarmed and thrown 
off her balance at being called on to act as mother to 
a woman who looked far more capable of self-guidance 
than she felt herself to be. 

‘Shall I take you to your rooms?” she said, after a 
little talk in the breakfast-room; and she led the way up 
the old-fashioned oak staircase, with twisted balusters, 
and square solid-looking standards at intervals. 

Oh, howcharming!” exclaimed Nellie and Bridget, 
in a breath, when they reached the first landing. 

It was as large as a good-sized room; all along the 
deep ledge of the broad window were flower-pots 
hidden by moss, in the centre a bowl of gold-fish; in 
one corner of the landing stood a tall mahogany eight- 
day clock, in the other a huge Nankin jar; and from 
the lofty ceiling hung baskets, showing bright-coloured 
blossoms among trailing creeping plants. 

“And, Aunt Lucy,” said Bridget eagerly, ‘‘if we 
fill that lovely old jar with rose leaves it will perfume 
the whole house.” 

‘** Well, I will give that up to your sole care,’’ said 
Lucy, smiling so sweetly that her niece was only re- 


——— 





strained from kissing her by Mrs. Thornton’s presence. 
“‘T have no doubt you will teach me all sorts of pretty 
country ways and fashions, about which I feel a sad 
cockney.” 

Mrs. Thornton said nothing, but she tossed her 
head reprovingly, and screwed up her mouth. 

‘‘ Just what I expected,” she said to herself, ‘‘exactly 
what I told Edward. Lucy Bernard has no decided 
tone about her, no style, nothing likely to command 
respect. I see exactly how it will be. Bridget will 
grow more headstrong than she is already; why he 
would not send the girls to me I cannot fancy. Such 
nonsense about the air of London, as if London is 
not the healthiest place in the world, except during 
the autumn months.” 

She finished these thoughts in her bed-room, which 
opened first out of the gallery to which the staircase 
led. Lucy was glad to get a few minutes alone with 
her nieces, for Nellie stayed with her mother as her 
room adjoined Mrs. Thornton’s. 

‘* You must choose your own sleeping rooms,” Miss 
Bernard said to Hector and Bridget, leading the way 
into a pretty little sitting-room, bow-windowed, and 
overlooking the garden, with doors into bed-chambers 
on each side. ‘I thought you would like to have 
this snuggery between them.” 

Both the sisters thanked her for her kind thought- 
fulness, although they knew nothing of the pains and 
care she had given to this arrangement, even to the 
making a fresh door-way that all the rooms might 
communicate. 

‘* Bridget,” Hester said when their aunt had left 
them alone, ‘‘ you have taken a great fancy to Aunt 
Lucy already, have you not?” 

Bridget’s blue eyes were round with surprise. 

‘‘T should think so. You don’t mean to say, you 
dear old wisdom, that you are not in love with her; 
to me she is perfectly charming.” 

‘*T have no doubt of it,” said Hester’s steady quiet 
voice: ‘‘but you know I never take sudden fancies, 
Bridget; all I want to say is—” 

‘‘T know,” said Bridget, her fair face growing red 
with vexation, ‘‘this is what you want to say, ‘ Bridget, 
people who take sudden fancies are sure to be dis- 
appointed.’ I only know, Hester, that I have seen 
you take a sudden liking, and not so very long ago 
either.” 

Hester’s dark face flushed. 

_ Bridget, you know we settled not to speak on 
that subject; only I must give you a caution, when 
you like people very much, you have a way of telling 
them everything about yourself, and other people 
too, and——” 

‘* And you think I should tell her about Mr. Dudley, 
Hester? Ohno! you cannot think so.” 

There was a wounded tone in the words that touched 
Hester, though she did not show it. 

“TI could not endure it. Aunt Lucy is very nice, 
and good, and amiable; she must be so, or our father 
would not have chosen her’ to take care of us; but, 
Bridget, I never have trusted any one but you. I 
neyer yet saw a woman whom I could trust or yield 
to in opinion. I dare say you think me conceited, 
but Iam not; Ishould be so. glad to give up to another 
person’s judgment if I only could, but I can’t deceive 
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myself or others either, so there is no use in talking 
about it.” 

She turned to go into the other bed-room. Bridget 
stood wonder-struck at this outburst from her reserved 
sister, but she recovered herself quickly. 

‘Stop a minute, Hesterdear. I must say again, just 





“ Mrs. Ramsdale fumed and fidgeted.” 


this once, that I think you have been horribly ill-used 
—there, don’t frown, you’ll spoil your forehead,—and 
I am sure Aunt Thornton is at the bottom of it: why 
else did Mr. Dudley—patience, Hester, don’t look 
tragedy and murder all at once! I'll call him ‘he’ 
in future—why else did he disappear after she came ? 
at least, he came once to see papa, I know he did, 
and then he went off to London. Stop, Hester, a 
minute longer—I’ve just got to what I want to say— 
I won’t tell anything unless Aunt Lucy asks questions, 
and then you know I can’t tell stories.” 

“Aunt Lucy cannot ask questions about what 
she does not know, Bridget;” and this time Hester 
went. 

The evening passed off brightly; both aunt and 
nieces were conscious of an unsympathetic presence 
in Mrs. Thornton; but she was to go away next morn- 
ing, leaving Nellie behind her for a few days. 

‘*Though how you can prefer this dull place to 
Riverstoke, my dear child, I can’t imagine; however, 
you have made your own election, only remember 
we don’t get asked to Riverstoke every year.” Mrs. 
Thornton said this in her own room to her daughter, 
when they were parting for the night. 

‘I know,” said Nellie, and she pouted her pretty 
red lips. ‘‘ Well, good-night, mamma.” 

If Mrs. Thornton had been less engrossed by her 
own mental condemnation of Lucy Bernard, the 
expression on her young daughter’s face might have 
puzzled her, and her suspicious nature might have 
divined that a stronger motive than mere cousinly 
affection kept Nellie at Firgrove. 

‘*T should like to see this cottage of yours, Lucy,” 


“ Mrs. Thornton said next morning at breakfast. 


‘* Edward told me all about it. 
there when you wrote to him.” 


You were staying 








Lucy blushed. She shrank from talking about her 
plans to Mrs. Thornton, not from false shame, or any 
idea that she was performing anything sufficiently 
meritorious to be kept out of sight. Her simple 
notion, that the rich were merely the stewards of the 
poor and held their possessions in trust for others, 
solved that difficulty; but she disliked speaking about 
herself, especially to one of whose sympathy she was 
doubtful. 

‘‘No; that is another cottage. This one is larger 
and more comfortable, and also quite close to the 
house.” 

‘‘Pray take me there,” said Mrs. Thornton. ‘TI 
assure you I am quite interested. I intend to walk to 
the station as it is so near, and I can go to the cottage 
on my way. I dare say you will kindly send my 
luggage to meet me.” 

Lucy took her to the cottage, feeling discontented 
with herself for not returning the kind interest Mrs. 
Thornton took in her plans. 

The cottage was, as she had said, larger and more 
comfortable than her late abode. There was a good 
sized room on each side of the door, and behind these 
a kitchen and wash-house, up-stairs were four bed- 
rooms. 

They found Mrs. Rigby and the children in one of 
the sitting-rooms. 

Mrs. Thornton looked about her, asked questions, 
scanned everything most inquisitively, and completely 
disturbed Mrs. Rigby by requesting her to sit down. 

‘* How old are you, little girl?” she said to Susie. 

Susie hung her head and blushed. 

‘* Please, ma’am,” said Martha curtsying, ‘‘ Susie 
don’t know her age, she’s too little.” 

‘*Qh dear no, not a bit; as soon as a child can speak 
it should know how to answer a question ;”” and then 
Mrs. Thornton stood over confused, frightened Susie, 
trying to make her say “five, if you please, ma’am,” 
till the poor little girl could bear it no longer, and 
burst into a fit of crying. 

“TI want to show you the garden,” said Lucy 
nervously, and Mrs. Thornton followed her even more 
erect than usual; but not till she had lectured Mrs. 
Rigby on Susie’s want of behaviour. 

‘All very nice, my dear Lucy,” she said; ‘but 
don’t you think now it might have been better and 
happier for these children if you had sent them to the 
workhouse? You could have gone and seen them there, 
you know. I think there is nothing nicer than for 
ladies to go visiting the poor in their own homes, 
giving a hint here, and reproof there, about extrava- 
gance, and wastefulness, and neatness, and so forth; 
how else are these sort of people to learn it? Very 
few of them ever go to church, and don’t learn much 
that’s practical there when they do.” 

“But,” said Lucy gently, ‘‘I don’t think the poor 
like to be interfered with any better than we like it 
ourselves.” 

‘Ah! but my dear, if you are to study what people 
like and dislike at every turn, your plans for doing 
good among the lower classes will come to a stand- 
still. What I feel for those children is—you’ll excuse 
my saying this, I know, but I think it is always 
best to set a person right when you have the knack 
of doing it, and do you know Henry tells me thatI 
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have the most astonishing insight into the affairs of 
other people ?—let me see, where was I ?—oh, I know 
—the children; well then, it does seem to me, that 
in giving them such a bringing up as you are doing, 
you are giving them false ideas beyond their station.” 

Lucy smiled, but she looked troubled. 

‘«T hope not,” she said, ‘‘I thought there might be 
a risk of that if I had them in the house. I mean a 
risk of creating false wants as to furniture and other 
things, but the cottage is scarcely so well fitted as their 
own parlour was; still I believe it isa danger to guard 
against,” she added, checking the contradictory spirit 
Mrs. Thornton’s words had roused. 

It was a relief when her companion said they ought 
to be at the station, and in the bustle of settling her 
luggage,—bustle and fuss being in Mrs. Thornton’s 
mind necessary adjuncts to every species of journey,— 
the children and Lucy’s plans for them were forgotten. 

‘Bringing them up beyond their station.” The 
words haunted Lucy as she walked slowly home. 

‘‘T suppose I am what mamma calls me, eccentric,” 
she said; ‘‘ but station is a word that gives me much 
perplexity, not only about these children. I have 
neither power nor intention to change the outward 
circumstances in which I found them; I only want to 
make them useful and happy, and I don’t think station 
has anything to do with happiness, although of course 
it opens a larger field of usefulness. I suppose Mrs. 
Thornton would have given me up as hopeless if I 
had said that it was possible these children might 
have attained to what even she would recognise as 
‘position ;’ their father might have risen as other 
working men have risen before him, and his grand- 
children might have made grand marriages, and so 
have founded a family. It is a great puzzle to me 
to think of these things. Well, in heaven there will 
be none of these difficult questions, although I sup- 
pose many of those we now treat as inferiors will wear 
the brightest crowns.” 

She went in by a side gate—a curious little arched 
door in the old red brick wall of her garden. An old 
man was busy sweeping the fast-falling leaves from 
the gravelled walk; a bluff-looking man with white 


hair, and a red face, but a stranger to Lucy. Lucy 


stopped : 

“You are working for Donovan, I stippose ; do you 
live in Westering?” 

The old man took his straw, sun-burnt hat quite 
off his head, and then Lucy saw what she had not 
before noticed —the marked look of determination in 
his dark eyes, too dark seemingly for their overhanging 
white eyebrows. 

“Yes, ma’am, I’m in the almshouses up beyond 
the church, at the top o’ High Street,” he said, in a 
brisk, cheery voice. 

“Oh yes, I know,” said Lucy. She had been 
talking of the almshouses, but she had not yet 
found time to visit them. ‘Are you comfortable 
there ?” 

‘Yes, ma’am, I thank you,” and then he swept up 
afew more leaves, and took a quiet sidelong survey 
of Miss Bernard. 

‘They look good substantial houses,” said Lucy. 

‘* Yes,” he said, ‘‘ they are, ma’am, and my missus 
and a gets on there first-rate; perhaps we’ve lived 

.—16. 





rougher, you see, ma’am, than some o’ the folk haye— 
any way, we make out very well there. I’m not good 
for much, ma’am, since a little trouble of mine,” he 
touched his right arm and Lucy saw that it was 
crooked; ‘‘and, ma’am, we’s not genteel—the most 
on us in the almshouses is genteel, and consequence 
is, feelin’s gets upper hand o’ content. Bless you, 
ma’am, if you'll believe me, I consider that there 
genteel feeling no better than a scarlet fever.” 

‘* Why ?” said Lucy smiling. 

He came close up to her; there was still the same 
determined look in his eyes, but the corners of his 
flexible irregular mouth were quivering with sup- 
pressed enjoyment :— 

‘* First place its dreadful catching, and next place 
it makes folks uncomfortable to theirselves and others. 
As soon as the most of ’em gets in the almshouses they 
wants something to do; they’ve got gardens now, so 
there’s no saying but what they mayn’t mend matters. 
What they used to do afore the gardens came, they 
used for to grow ideers, and them’s ideers as shot up 
highest was the most thought of; consequence was, 
my missus she—well she suits me, but she don’t 
understand ideers, dull at ’em, poor old girl ; she makes 
the best of what she has, instead of always a groanin’ for 
what she can’t get ; but you see, ma’am, that ain’t gen- 
teel, and so they don’t make much count of her ; it ain’t 
genteel to be content with windfalls, you should hold 
your mouth open and long for apples, and then maybe 
some o’ the best fruit up a top will fall in by them- 
selves. Bless you, ma’am, they think it’s a deal 
finer up at th’ almshouses to be genteel than to be 
thankful.” 

‘*T must come and see your wife,” said Lucy; “I 
should like to see her very much; good day to you.” 
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“ Hester turned to go into the other bed-room.” 


She asked his name, and then she went on towards 
the house. . 

Jane the parlour-maid was coming towards her— 

‘If you please, ma’am, a gentleman called, and I 
thought you were in, and I showed him into the draw- 
ing-room—Mr. Deane, ma’am.” 

The drawing-room was large and old-fashioned, 
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with a fire-place at each end; a room full of cozy 
chatting nooks: there was a large arched recess with a 
sofa in it, and: there were three-sided bow-windows 
looking over the lawn, gay now with masses of scarlet 
and white and yellow; and seated in one of these 
windows, seemingly in very earnest talk, were Michael 
Deane, the rector’s son, and Nellie Thornton. They 
both started when Lucy came in, but Nellie re- 
covered herself, while Miss Bernard greeted her 
visitor. 





‘‘ Jane could not find you, but Mr. Deane said he 
would wait.” 

‘Where are your cousins ?” said Lucy. 

‘‘Tll find them,” and Nellie ran away, not to her 
cousins’ room, though. 

‘* How tiresome!” she thought as she went up- 
stairs; ‘‘I wonder if I looked conscious. Mamma 
would have taken it all in, in a minute; but I am not 
sure that Lucy Bernard is quick-witted about such 
things; rather dull, I fancy.” 


” 





HOW TO STUDY THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


THE PENTATEUCH.—II. EXAMINATION OF 


Our previous investigation has shown that there is 
a strong probability, arising from both external and 
internal evidence, that the Pentateuch, as a whole, is 
the work of Moses. Ancient tradition is uniform and 
steady in the testimony it bears to this; there is no 
preliminary improbability to cast doubt on it; there 
is much in the books themselves to support it; and it 
seems necessary to account for the place these writings 
held in the esteem of the Jews, and the influence they 
exercised on them asa people. The entire history of 
this people pre-supposes the existence of the Penta- 
teuch ; their entire political and religious organization 
and institute rests upon it; their entire literature is 
pervaded and characterized by it. In the face of such 
a body of evidence it will require reasons of a very 
cogent kind to make us doubt either the antiquity or 
the Mosaic authorship of these books. Such reasons 
some critics have professed themselves able to adduce. 
They lay stress chiefly on the allegation that some 
parts of it bear manifest evidence of having been 
written posterior to the time of Moses. If this can be 
proved in any case, an exception from the conclusion 
above announced must, of course, be made in such 
case; and if these cases of exception were numerous and 
weighty, this would necessitate aweconsideration of the 
whole question of the authorship-of the Pentateuch. 

Now there is one part which.all must admit to have 
been added by a later hand—theaccount of the death 
of Moses, and'the accession of Joshua, with the eulogy 
on Moses contained in Deut. xxxiv. Probably more 
than one writer contributed the-contents of this chapter; 
the first nine verses may have been added by one of the 
Levites, to whose custody the book was committed, and 
the remaining verses may have been added by Ezra 
or some-of the later custodians of the sacred beoks.* 
With this undoubted evidence of a later addition, in- 
troduced without any intimation that it is such, before 
us, weare precluded from assuming that such additions 
are impossible. On the other hand, an adiition ap- 
pended to the end of a book stands on so different a 
footing from one introduced into the body of the book, 
that no legitimate parallel can be drawn between them. 

This is the only passage which is indubitably of 
post-Mosaic authorship. There are, however, one or 





* “All Rabbinic antiquity takes for granted that in the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah there was a select body of men in Judea who were named the 
Great S e, and who had much to do with arranging the Jewish 
Scriptures, making provision for their circulation, and furnishing the best 
text to be had.”—Stuart, “ Critical History of the Old Testament Canon,” 
p.76. See also art. “Canon” in Kitto’s “ Biblical Cyclopedia,” and the 
art. “ Synagogue, the Great,” in the third edition of the same work. 


OBJECTIONS TO ITS MOSAIC AUTHORSHIP. 


two statements besides that look very like interpola- 
tions or alterations introduced into the text at a later 
period. Thus in Gen. xiy. 14, Abram is said to have 
pursued the host of the invading kings ‘‘ unto Dan.” 
If the Dan here mentioned is the well-known city of 
that name in the north of Palestine, this passage can- 
not, as it stands, haye been written by Moses. For 
we learn from a later record (Josh. xix. 47; Judg. 
Xviii. 29), that the northern town was originally called 
Laish, and did not get the name Dan till it was cap- 
tured by the Danites, after Israel had entered on the 
possession of Canaan. This renders it certain that 
Moses could not haye known it by that name; and 
hence it is concluded that Dan was inserted in the 
text by a later hand. Probably this correction was 
rendered necessary in consequence of the name Laish 
being forgotten, while Dan was one of the best-known 
names in Palestine. But from this alteration of a 
single word it is preposterous to argue that the whole 
section is the addition of a later writer. It is proper, 
however, to add, that, in the judgment of some very com- 
petent expositors and critics, the Dan of this passage is 
the Dan mentioned in Deut. xxxiy. 1, which belonged 
to Gilead, and probably the same as the Dan-Jaan of 
2 Sam. xxiv. 6. What favours this is the considera- 
tion that had the invading army been overtaken and 
defeated at Laish, they would not have fled towards 
Damascus, Laish lying aside from either of the two 
roads leading to that city, whereas a city of Gilead 
would lie directly in the line of Damascus. If this 
interpretation be adopted, the supposition of a later 
alteration is rendered unnecessary.* 

Among probable interpolations, I am inclined to 
place the words ‘‘ before there reigned any king over 
Israel,” (Gen. xxxvi. 31). Moses, it is true, might 
have written this, because he knew that God had 
promised to Abraham that kings should come out of 
him descended of Sarah (Gen. xvii. 6, 16), a promise 
afterwards repeated to Jacob (Gen. xxxy. 11), and 
which could haye reference, therefore, only to Israel ; 
but it strikes one as improbable that Moses would con- 
trast a historical fact like the existence of kings in 
Edom with a promise yet unfulfilled to Israel. The 
remark that these Edomitish kings reigned ‘‘ before 
there reigned any king over Israel,” seems certainly 
to come more naturally from one writing after the 
establishment of the royal authority in Israel, than 





* See “Biblical Commentary on the Old Testament,” by Keil and 
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from one writing centuries before that took place. 
But may not these words have been added by some 
one who wished to remind the Israelites that Edom 
had preceded them in the possession of kings of their 
own race, while all the rest was inserted by Moses ? 

To these may be added such passages as Exod. xxxy., 
xxxyvi.; Deut. ii. 12, 20—23; iii. 9—11, 14. These all 
seem to have been written after the events to which 
they refer, and therefore may be presumed not to 
have been written by Moses. Most of them, besides, 
possess a sort of parenthetical character, which falls 
in with the supposition that they were introduced sub- 
sequent to the original writing. But such parenthe- 
tical additions, by their very obviousness, leave the 
general narrative in its genuine integrity. 

The inscription prefixed to the song of Moses (Deut. 
xxxi. 1) may, like the titles of the Psalms, be the 
work of a later hand, but this is by no means certain. 

These are all the passages in respect of which the 
balance of probability inclines towards the supposition 
that they are additions or interpolations introduced 
by some one after the time of Moses. They are few 
in number, and of no moment, and cannot be fairly 
used to detract in any material degree from the claims 
of the Pentateuch to be regarded as the work of Moses. 
A few passages besides these have been adduced as 
containing anachronisms, and thereby indicating a 
later authorship; but without reason, as may be 
easily shown. Let us examine them. 

Gen. xii. 6. ‘And Abram passed through the land 
unto the place of Sichem, unto the plain of Moreh. 
And the Canaanite was then in the land.” Here, it is 
said, ‘it cannot be denied that this ‘ then’ indicates a 
time when the Canaanites were not in the land.” But 
why so? The force of the “‘ then” depends entirely on 
what is mentally supplied as its antithesis. 
out the sentence thus, ‘‘ And the Canaanite was then, 
but is now no longer in the land,” it would of course 
follow that it must have been written after the expul- 
sion of the Canaanites. But suppose we read it thus: 
“And the Canaanite was then, as he still is, in the 
land,” the sentence becomes one which Moses, or any 
of his contemporaries, might have written. Now this 
is not only as allowable an exegesis as the other, but 
it is the one which is the more probable. The dread 
with which the Israelites regarded the Canaanites be- 
fore they had entered their land and subdued them, 
would naturally be a much more powerful feeling than 
any which could be excited in their posterity by the 
mere remembrance in after ages of these terrible 
enemies; and consequently it was more to the purpose 
of the writer, whose object is to show the faith and 
courage of Abram, to refer to them while actually 
existing in all their dreaded power, than it would have 
been for a later writer, who could only appeal to a 
traditionary remembrance of this on the part of those 
whose fathers had grappled with and utterly broken 
that power. In ch. xiii. 7, a similar passage occurs. 
There the statement that ‘the Canaanite and the 
Perizzite dwelt then in the land,” is one which it was 
simply necessary for the historian to make in order to 
place before the reader the circumstances in which the 
strife between the herdsmen of Abram and Lot occur- 
red, and which made it desirable that they should sepa- 
rate, and occupy places at a distance from each other. 


If we fill | 





Gen. xiii. 18. Here Abram is said to have dwelt at 
Hebron. But this name, it is alleged, was not given 
to the town till the time of Joshua, its former name 
being Kiriath Arba (Josh. xiv. 15; xv. 18). But is 
this quite certain? Is it not more probable that the 
original name was Hebron, that when occupied by the 
Anakim they named it after Arba, one of their chiefs, 
and that when it came again into the possession of the 
Israelites, they restored its originalname? The town, 
we know, was a very old one (Num. xiii. 12), and 
seems to have changed masters and names more than 
once. In Abram’s timeit was in the possession of the 
Hittites, who were Phenicians, and was by them 
called Mamre, after their chief. Then it was occu- 
pied by the Anakim, and by them called Kiriath 
Arba, after one of their chiefs. But Abram’s name 
for it was Hebron (alliance), which may have been 
given to it by him to commemorate his friendly rela- 
tions with Mamre, and which remained as a proper 
name among his descendants (Exod. vi. 18). With 
this name sacred associations would be connected 
in the minds of the Israelites, so that when 
the town came into their possession at the conquest, 
they were almost sure to restore to it the name by 
which Abram knew it. This would only be in ac- 
cordance with a confirmed habit of the Semitic nations, 
of which numerous examples are supplied by the 
names of places in Palestine at the present day. For 
the ancient names the Greeks and Romans substituted 
names of their own, but these have in almost every in- 
stance been forgotten, and the ancient names restored. 

Gen. xl. 15. In answer to the chief butler of 
Pharaoh, Joseph said, ‘‘ I was stolen away out of the 
land of the Hebrews.” But this, it is alleged, is an 
anachronism, as Palestine was not known, nor any part 
of it, as the land of the Hebrews till a much later date. 
It is granted that the whole country could not be 
known in Joseph’s time as the land of the Hebrews; 
but may not that part of it occupied by the descendants 
of Abraham have been so called? Abraham was a 
mighty prince in that land (Gen. xxiii. 6); the district 
occupied by his descendants was as much their land as 
that occupied by other tribes was theirs, and it was 
just as probably called by their name. Besides, how 
else could Joseph have correctly described his country 
than by calling it the land or territory of the He- 
brews? Had he said that he had been stolen from 
the land of the Canaanites, or of the Perizzites, or of 
the Hittites, he would have entirely misled the chief 
butler as to his race. But it is said the name Hebrew 
was not then in use, and could neither have come into 
Joseph’s mouth, nor been understood by the chief 
butler. The reply to this is that it was in use before 
this; that the Egyptians of a former generation knew 
«Abram the Hebrew” (Gen. xiv. 13; xxiii. 6), who 
had visited their country and been honourably enter- 
tained by their king; and that ‘‘ Hebrew” was the 
name by which, as a people, his descendants were 
commonly known in Egypt (Gen. xxxix. 14, 17; xli. 
12), as itis the name by which they were designated 
by foreigners generally.* 

Exod. xxx. 13; xxxviii. 24—26. In these passages 
mention is made (according to the Authorized Version) 





* See art. “ Hebrew,” in Kitto’s “ Biblical Cyclopedia,” third edition. 
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of ‘‘the shekel of the sanctuary” and as there was 
then no sanctuary, this has been alleged to be ‘‘an 
oversight”? on the part of a later writer. But the 
original Hebrew says nothing of the sanctuary. The 
words used signify merely ‘‘sacred ” or “‘ holy shekel.” 
The shekel referred to was evidently the standard for 
this species of currency (to use modern phraseology), 
and being appointed by authority, was perhaps on 
that account held as sacred. 

Num. xiv. 45. Mention is here made of Hormah, 
and this is alleged to be an anachronism, as the place 
did not receive the name of Hormah till the conquest 
of it by the tribes of Judah and Simeon at a much 
later period. Butis this certain? From Num. xxi. 
1—3, it would appear that the place was taken and 
destroyed by the Israelites in the time of Moses, and 
was then and on that account called Hormah, or 
‘‘destruction.”” As Moses probably gave this name to 
the place, it was quite natural for him, in referring to 
a previous attack on it shortly before, in which the 
Israelites were unsuccessful, to call it by that name. 
At the time it was thus attacked it was called Zephath ; 
but soon after, and before Moses wrote the account, it 
had come to be called Hormah, so that this name 
would naturally come to his pen. But it may be 
asked, if it was taken and destroyed by the Israelites 
under Moses, and its name then changed, how came it 
to be existing under its old name, and to be taken 
again by the tribes of Judah and Simeon at a later 
period? The obvious answer is, that as the place was 
in a difficult and mountainous district, it was not one 
the Israelites, while yet not settled in the country, 
were able to retain in their power; and it had conse- 
quently fallen again to its ancient possessors, who had 
given it its ancient name. The place, indeed, seems 
to have had an unusual power of resuscitation ; for we 
find that in the interval between these two captures 
it was attacked and taken by Joshua (Josh. xii. 14). 
As for the old name Zephath, its vitality is marvellous, 
for it has finally supplanted Hormah, and survives to 
the present day in the modern Sufah.* 

Deut. i. 1, 5. The word here rendered ‘‘on this 
side,” in the Authorized Version, ought, it is said, to 
be rendered ‘‘ beyond,” or ‘‘ on the other side,” and 
consequently betrays the hand of one writing from 
within the land of Canaan, to whom the wilderness 
was not on this side, but on the other side Jordan. 
But this by no means follows, even if it be granted 
that the original word cannot be translated other- 
wise than ‘‘ beyond,” or ‘‘on that side;” for places 
acquire fixed names from their relation to other places 
or objects, and then come to be used without respect 
to the positiorf of the party using them. The Trans- 
Danubian principalities are the same to a writer north 
of the Danube and to a writer south of the Danube. 
Transalpine and Cisalpine do not reverse their mean- 
ing as we cross the Alps. Names of this sort once 
given remain fixed. ‘‘Over-Jordan”’ may have been 
the designation given to the region east of the Jordan, 
without respect to the speaker’s position. But the 
original word simply means over, and may be used for 
either side. In the Book of Deuteronomy it occurs in 
other places, besides those now under consideration, 





* Robinson’s “ Biblical Researches,” ii. 181. 
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with the meaning of ‘‘this side,” as applied to the 
country east of the Jordan (iii. 8; iv. 41, 46, 47, 49). 
So also it is elsewhere used to designate the side of 
Jordan on which the writer or speaker himself is 
(Comp. Num. xxxii. 19; Josh. v.1; ix. 1; xii. 7; 
xxii. 7, &.).* 

Deut. xi. 29, 30. The writer here shows an amount 
of knowledge as to the exact site of Gerizim and Ebal, 
which it isthought Mosescould not have possessed. But 
why so? Canaan was not such a terra incognita to the 
Egyptians that Moses could not have learned there 
even more than he in this passage displays of know- 
ledge concerning the site of two such remarkable 
eminences as Gerizim and Ebal. Shechem, which lay 
under their shadow, was on one of the regular great 
caravan routes, between Egypt and the north-east of 
Palestine (Gen. xxxvii. 12, 25), so that their position 
was probably better know to the mass of the Egyp- 
tians in the time of Moses, than it is to nine-tenths 
of educated Britons in the present day. But the 
writer, it is said, uses here a name, Gilgal, which was 
not given to the place till after the people had entered 
the land. Now, it is true that a place received the 
name Gilgal, as recorded Josh. v. 10; but it is mere 
assumption to identify this with the Gilgal of Deut. 
xi. 30. There were other places of that name in Pales- 
tine ; and the probability is that, not the Gilgal near 
Jericho, which would not serve to mark the situation 
of Ebal and Gerizim, but the Gilgal (now Jigilia) a 
few miles south of these mountains, is the one meant 
by the writer of Deuteronomy. But even if this be not 
adopted, it will not follow that there is an anachronism 
here. For the meaning may be, ‘‘not that a new 
name was given, but rather that a new meaning 
and significance were attached to the old word.” + 

Deut. xvii. 14—20. It is thought improbable that 
Moses should have given a law regarding an office 
which did not exist in Israel for many generations 
after his time. But as Moses knew that there were 
to be kings in Israel, according to God’s promise to 
Abraham and Jacob (Gen. xvii. 5, 6, 16; xxxv. 11), 
there is nothing improbable in his proyidently caring 
for the interests of the people, in reference to such an 
arrangement, by legislating beforehand for the con- 
duct of the king when he should be appointed. It 
will be observed that his legislation on this head is 
avowedly prospective; the whole language intimates 
that at the time the law was recorded there was no 
king in Israel. If it be asked, ‘‘ How came it to pass 
that the people remained so long without a king, if 
their venerated statute-book contained a virtual sug- 
gestion that such an officer might be appointed ?” the 
answer is simply, that we do not know, and are not 
bound to account for every part of the conduct of a 
people so peculiar as the Israelites, and so peculiarly 
situated, and of whose history we know so little. On 
the other hand, we may ask, What possible end could 
any one have, during the existence of the monarchy, 
to concoct and insert such a set of injunctions as those 
contained in this passage? What risk was there of 
the people, after a hereditary monarchy was esta- 
blished, electing a foreigner to the throne? or who 
so much as dreamt then of a return of the people to 





* See Gesenius, Thesaurus Ling. Heb., ii. 936. 
t Dr. Porter, in Kitto’s “ Cyclopedia,” third edition, art. “ Gilgal.” 
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Egypt? A law forbidding these would have been as 
superfluous in the later times of the Jewish monarchy 
as it would be in Great Britain at the present day. 
Besides, as no law could be placed on the statute-book 
without the knowledge and consent of the king, we 
may ask, By what king descended from David and 
Solomon would a law forbidding to the king polygamy, 
and the accumulation of riches have been passed ? 
We can account for such a law being in the Jewish 
code, only on the supposition that Moses placed it there. 

Deut. xix. 14. Here we have a law prohibiting the 
removal of an ancient landmark ; and this, it is said, 
could only be given after the people had been long in 
the land. But this reasoning is founded on an erro- 
neous assumption, viz., that the oldness of the land- 
mark is to be determined from the time of the issuing 
of the enactment; whereas it is plain that the law 
simply prescribes that an old landmark, known to be 
such at any period of the nation’s subsequent history, 
is not to be removed. Had the writer legislated only 
for what was in a certain state at the time he wrote, 
he could not have legislated about landmarks at all, 
inasmuch as, for Israel, none then existed. 

Exod. xi. 3; Num. xii. 3. In these verses, it is 
alleged, the writer speaks of Moses in a way in which 
Moses would not have spoken of himself; from which 
it is inferred that Moses did not write them. With 
regard to the former of these passages, there seems no 
reason why the statement it contains might not have 
been recorded by Moses: it announces a simple fact, 
and one required to elucidate the general narrative, 
and might have been uttered by him with perfect 
simplicity and truthfulness. ‘With the latter passage, 
the case is somewhat different. It does certainly ap- 
pear to us improbable that Moses should, without any 
apparent cause, have pronounced on himself so un- 
qualified an eulogium. Still we, with our modern 
and western notions and habits, may err in judging in 
such a case. The ancient orientals were much more 
free in setting forth their own virtues and merits than 
is customary or would be tolerated with us. David, 
in many parts of the Psalms, speaks of himself to God 
in terms which the most pious would hesitate to appro- 
priate in the present day ; .and even such a man as St. 
Paul could call his brethren to attest the holiness and 
blamelessness of his conduct (1 Thess. ii. 10). 

I have now gone over the instances which have been 
alleged of post-Mosaic authorship in the Pentateuch, 
omitting only one or two which seemed not worthy of 
notice, such as the use of the expression, ‘‘ within 
thy gates”—as if a word denoting primarily simply 
‘“‘an opening” might not be used of a camp as well 
as of a city; the term “seaward” for ‘‘ westward,” 
which was simply the old Hebrew designation adopted 
when Abraham and his descendants dwelt in Canaan, 
and remaining with their posterity as a fixed term 
irrespective of the position of the speaker or writer, 
ust as a resident in Shetland might speak or write of 
the North Sea, though actually lying to the south of 
his position. I pass over also the alleged evidences of 
a later authorship founded on the repetition of narra- 
tives and laws in the Pentateuch ; for without stop- 
ping to examine these, or attempting to account for 
them, it may suffice for our present purpose to remark 
that, looking merely at the natural probabilities of 








the case, it is vastly more probable that an author, 
compiling his book at intervals and amid many dis- 
tractions, should repeat what he had already written, 
than that a later writer with the whole work before 
him, and calmly revising it, should inadvertently 
insert in another place what he must have copied u: 
the first instance out of its proper place; or that two 
different revisers should insert the same law or story 
in two different places without so palpable a mistake 
being detected and corrected by the final reviser. 

The reader, to whom this inquiry is new, will pro- 
bably be surprised at the paucity and paltriness of the 
evidence adduced for the purpose of overthrowing a 
conclusion resting on such a mass of probability as 
does that of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 
On the one side we have evidence varied, clear, 
indubitable, and cumulative, all tending to give credi- 
bility to the conclusion sought to be established; on 
the other, we have a few instances produced which, 
even if they could not be satisfactorily disposed of, 
would at the utmost only interpose a trifling difficulty 
in the way of that conclusion. Thus far, therefore, 
we may regard the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch as resting on a basis of irrefragable evidence. 

But there are other indications, it is said, of a 
variety of authorship in these books not so easily set 
aside. Of these, the weightiest are the different usage 
as respects the divine names in different parts, and 
certain alleged errors such as we cannot suppose 
Moses or any contemporary writer to be betrayed into. 
The former of these I shall now consider ; leaving the 
latter, as already proposed, to be taken up when we 
come to consider the contents of the separate books. 

The names of the Divine Being used in the Penta- 
teuch are: 1. ELonIM, which, derived from a root 
signifying to fear or reverence, indicates the Deity as 
the object of veneration. It is rendered in the 
Authorized Version, God, and, like this term, is 
sometimes a proper name, sometimes an appellative. 
2. YHVH, regarding the proper vocalisation of which 
great variety of opinion prevails, some making it 
Yahveh, some Yihvyeh, some Yahyoh, and others 
Yeheveh. The reading Jehovah, properly Yehovah, 
has come into use in consequence of the Jews giving 
to the word the vowels proper to Adonai, in order that 
in reading it they may substitute Adonai for it, and 
so avoid uttering the incommunicable name of God. 
Coming from a root signifying to Le, it expresses exist- 
ence as belonging properly to God, and is by some 
translated ‘‘'The Eternal.” In the Authorized Version 
it is rendered Lorn, after the example of the LXX. 
and the New Testament. 3. Ex SHADDAI, God 
Almighty, used as an attributive. 

In order to give greater apparent effect to the argu- 
ment from the difference of usage in respect of the 
divine names, the Book of Genesis has been divided 
into a multitude of sections, the limits of many of 
which are determined by no reason in the narrative 
itself, but simply by the pleasure of the critic. The 
purely arbitrary character.of this proceeding exempts 
us from the necessity of following the objector 
through all the minutiz of his details. Nothing can 
be more illogical than the process followed by those 
who resort to this method in order to multiply 
instances. ‘In this section,” say they, ‘‘ the writer 
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uses Elohim, in that He uses Jehovah.” But when 
one asks what authority there is for regarding these two 
as separate sections, the only answer they can give 
is that in this one we find Elohim, ani in the other 
Jehovah—thus making a thing the reason of itself. 

But though the number of instances may have been 
arbitrarily multiplied, it is not be denied that there 
are passages which may be fairly regarded as consti- 
tuting separate sections of the book, and in which 
there is a remarkable diversity in the use of the 
divine names. In the account, for instance, of the 
creation in Gen. i. 1—ii. 3, the name applied to the 
Divine Being is invariably Elohim; whereas in the 
section beginning at ii. 5, and continued to the end of 
ch. iii., the name Jehovah-Elohim is used, and in the 
section ch. iy. the name Jehovah is invariably used. 
Ch. v. forms also a distinct section, and here again we 
have Elohim, but not Jehovah. Then in the section 
vi. 1—x. 82, both Jehovah and Elohim are used; 
though if this large section be divided into sub- 
sections, it will be found that now the one, now the 
other name prevails (as e.g., Elohim in vi. 9—22, 
Jehovah in vii. 1—5). The same phenomenon is dis- 
tinctly marked in other sections of Genesis (comp. e.g., 
xii. 25, 11; xxv. 12; xxxvii. 2, &c.). 

It must be admitted, then, that in some sections of 
the Book of Genesis the name Elohim so prevails that 
they may for distinction’s sake be called Elohistic, 
whilst in others Jehovah is the prevailing name, and 
these may therefore be called Jehovistic. 

When the Book of Genesis is compared with the 
other books of the Pentateuch, it is found that this 
peculiarity belongs almost exclusively to it. In the 
other books Elohim, as a proper name, rarely occurs, 
and never in the legislative portions. Only two sec- 
tions in Exodus (i., ii. ; xiii. 17—19) present the same 
exclusive use of the term Elohim as in the Elohistic 
portions of Genesis; in all other parts of the book 
Jehovah is used either alone or interchangeably with 
Elohim. In Numbers, Elohim, as a proper name, 
occurs only in the history of Balaam (xxii.—xxiv), 
and in three other places (xii. 13; xvi. 22; xxi, 5), 
but in every case along with Jehovah. In Deuter- 
cnomy Elohim is found as a proper name more fre- 
quently (iv. 7, 32, 33, 34; v. 24; ix. 10, 26; xxi. 
23; xxv. 18; xxviii. 67; xxxii. 17; xxxiii. 1); but 
in every instance either with Jehovah, or in connec- 
tions where Jehovah could not be used. In Leviticus 
it does not occur at all as a proper name. 

It may be regarded, then, as a peculiarity of the 
Book of Genesis, that some of its sections are Elohistic, 
and some Jehovistic. Admitting this as a fact, what 
are we to make of it? To some it has appeared to 
justify the conclusion that the Book of Genesis is a 
compilation of different documents, and that it is not 
the work of Moses. Let us examine this. 

That the phenomena in question may be accounted 
for by the supposition of different documents pro- 
ceeding from different authors, cannot be denied; for 
as every writer is apt to haye his favourite words and 
forms of phraseology, it is quite possible that, sup- 
posing there were two independent writers employed 
on this book, the one should have used the name 
Elohim by preference, and the other Jehovah to desig- 
nate the Divine Being. But this is not the question. 





The question is, Do these phenomena necessitate thig 
supposition ? in other words, is there no way of ac- 
counting for the facts admitted, but by supposing that 
two different sets of documents are compiled in the 
Book of Genesis ? 

In reply to this it may suffice to remark that we 
have eyidence in Scripture itself that the very same 
phenomenon may emerge where there is no doubt that 
the compositions exhibiting it proceeded from the 
same pen. In the book of Psalms, for instance, we 
find among those, which all are agreed in ascribing to 
David, some in which Elohim alone is used, and others 
in which Jehovah is used. With this fact before us, 
we are entitled to assert that such a difference of 
usage in respect of the Divine names as we have found 
in Genesis, does not of itself prove that different 
writers have been employed on that book. If this 
diversity of usage is compatible with unity of author- 
ship in the Psalms, why should the very same 
phenomenon be thought to necessitate diversity of 
authorship in the Book of Genesis ? 

An analogous phenomenon is exhibited in the writ- 
ings of St. Paul in respect of the names by which he 
designates our Lord. Through entire sections he 
calls Him Christ, or Christ Jesus, and through others 
Jesus alone.* No one, however, has supposed that 
this casts doubt on the Pauline origin of both the 
sections thus distinguished from each other. 

Supposing Moses, then, to have written the Book of 
Genesis, is there, I would ask, anything wonderful in 
his having used one name for the Divine Being in 
one section, and another in another? Is an author 
bound always to use the same name, though he may 
find the other more appropriate? Or if he has no 
such reason for change, is it strange that he should 
carry through an entire section the name with which 
he commenced it? Does literature exhibit no instances 
of what Paley aptly calls the cleaving to the memory 
of a writer or speaker of a peculiar word or phrase,t+ 
that we must needs suppose a separate author for 
every separate instance of this that occurs in a book ? 
In regard to the case before us, in many passages 
where Elohim is used, it is used of necessity (as in 
Gen. v. 1; vi. 2 ff; xvii. 7, 8; xxxi. 5, &.), in others 
it is the more suitable term (as in xix. 29; xx. 11; 
xxviii. 17, &c.). When these instances are discounted, 
the few that remain (that is, of passages in which 
Elohim is used, though Jehovah might have been 
used) may be safely set down as accounted for by 
such accidental influences as in all cases of composi- 
tion determine a writer to use one word rather than 
another, when another would be equally suitable. 

It is urged, however, that the continuous use of 
Elohim through a section indicates in it a greater 
antiquity than belongs to those sections in which 
Jehovah is used; and this, it is said, is confirmed by 
the fact that in the Elohistic sections, and in them 
alone, the name El Shaddai is used of God. This 
latter statement is simply not correct, for of the six 








* Thus in the section, Rom. i.—iii., the Apostle uses “Jesus Christ ” ex- 
clusively, while in the section ix.—xii., he uses “‘Christ ” with one excep- 
tion, x. 9; and in the section 1 Cor. i. 1—10, we have ** Jesus Christ ;” in 
section i. 12—30, we have “ Clirist,’? and again in section x. 1—xv. 58, 
with five exceptions (xi. 23; xii. 3; xv. 31, 57). From 1 Cor. xi. 23, to 
xii. 3, the name “ Jesus” alone occurs. 

+ Hore Pauline, Ep. to the Ephes., No. ii. 
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instances in which Shaddai is used in Genesis, two 
are in sections in which Jehovah also occurs (xvii. 1; 
xxviii. 3, 13, 16); in the other four this is evidently 
used by preference as the more appropriate designa- 
tion (xxxv. 11; xliii. 14; xlviii. 3; xlix. 25).* Tho 
argument itself rests on the assumption that there 
was a period in the history of the Abrahamic family 
when Jehovah was not known as the name of the 
Divine Being; but for such an assumption there is no 
good ground. It is true that God said to Moses, 
‘And I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and 
unto Jacob as El-Shaddai, but by my name Jehovah 
was I not known to them.” This passage, however, 
cannot be held as stating that before this ‘‘ Jehovah ” 
was unknown to the Hebrews as the name of God. 
For, (1), we know for certain that they did know and 
use that word, as is attested by the proper names, 
Jochebed (Glory of Jehovah, or Jehovah is glory), the 
mother of Moses, Moriah (seen or shown of Jehovah) ; 
and Jehovah-Jireh (Jehovah shall see);} and by the 
words of God to Moses at the burning bush, ‘‘I am 
THAT I AM; and He said, Thus shalt thou say unto 
the children of Israel, I Am hath sent me to you;” 
words which would have been utterly unintelligible 
both to Moses and the Israelites had the name JEHO- 
VAH, which they imply, been unknown to them: and, 
(2), the passage says nothing about the patriarchs not 
knowing the name Jehovah. What it asserts is that 
God was not known to them by that name, i.e., they 
had not realised the significancy of the name as 
appropriated by God, which could be done only after 
such a revelation of Himself as God was about to 
give through Moses. The contrast is not between the 





one name and the other, but between God as He was 
manifested to the patriarchs, and God as He was! 
made known to the people of Israel by Moses. From 
this view, therefore, it cannot be proved that Jehovah 
was a name unknown to the early patriarchs. Had it 
been so, how could God have commanded Moses to 
deliver to Israel his message as from ‘‘ Jehovah the | 
God of their fathers,’ ‘‘ Jehovah the God of the | 
Hebrews ?” t 

It is urged, however, that there are such discre- 
pancies between the Elohistic and the Jehovistic sec- 
tions that they cannot be supposed to have proceeded 
from the same writer. If what is here alleged could 
be proved, it would undoubtedly go far to substan- 
tiate the conclusion it is adduced to support. But 
when these alleged contradictions are examined, they 
will be found not to be what they are alleged to be. 
Let us take one or two of the more important. In 
Gen. i. 27 the writer says that God created man in his 
own image; while in ii. 7 the writer says that the 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground. But 
as both these statements are true, there is no discre- 
pancy between them; and as the one supplements the 
other, one sees no reason why they might not have 
both proceeded from the same writer. The same may 
be said with respect to the additions made in ch. ii. 
to what is stated in ch. i., as to the condition in 
which Adam was placed after his creation; these are 
purely supplementary to the earlier account, and by no 
means necessitate the supposition of a different writer. 





* In this last passage Shaddai is used without El. 





T See Gen. xxii. 2, 16. } Exod. iii. 15, 16, 18. 


In Gen. i. 20—22, the beasts and birds are said to 
have been formed before Adam; whilst in ii. 19, they 
are said to have been formed after him. But the dis- 
crepancy here is only apparent, and is removed by 
the remark, ‘“‘ that the writer who was about to de- 
scribe the relation of man to the beasts went back to 
their creation, in the simple method of the early 
Semitic historians, and placed this first, instead of 
making it subordinate; so that our modern style of 
expressing the same thought would be simply this— 
‘God brought to Adam the beasts He had formed.’ ”* 

In Gen. vi. 19, 20, the writer says that God com- 
manded Noah to take with him into the ark two of 
every living thing ; whilst in vii. 2, it is said that he 
was commanded to take of every clean beast seven 
pairs, and of unclean beasts only one pair. But the 
two commands were given on different occasions, the 
one when God instructed Noah to build the ark, the 
other after it was finished, when God directed him to 
enter it; and as they were given on different occa- 
sions, they were in themselves really different, tho 
former indicating simply that the animals were to be 
in pairs, the latter giving special directions as to the 
distinction to be made between clean and unclean 
animals. Now as two different commands were given 
to Noah, what could a faithful historian do but record 
both ? and what but a captious criticiser would set 
the one over against the other for the purpose of 
finding a discrepancy between them ? 

It is needless to pursue this examination farther. 
The other discrepancies alleged to exist between dif- 
ferent sections of Genesis are even less apparent than 
those I have noticed. 

On the whole, the advocates of the hypothesis that 
Genesis is compiled from diverse documents, with in- 
terpolations by different writers, seem to have sig- 
nally failed to establish their position. This is the 
more remarkable in that the position, if true, might 
be so easily demonstrated. The Book of Genesis is 
divided into several well-defined sections, mostly with 
separate headings (such as, ‘‘ These are the genera- 
rations [toledoth, originals, histories] of the heavens 
and the earth,” ii. 4; comp. y. 1; x. 1; xi. 27 ff.; or, 
‘* After these things,” xv. 1; xxii. 1, &c.; or, “It 
came to pass,” xxxviii. 1 ff.). Now, if these sections 
have proceeded from different writers, there will be 
varieties of phraseology, style, and allusions discover- 
able in them, especially if the writers have been 
widely separated by time, and have written under 
different circumstances. Let these natural divisions 
of the book, then, be taken, and let it be shown by a 
fair induction of instances that the different histories 
bear these clear marks of a different authorship, and 
the hypothesis will be placed on a basis which will 
secure for it the assent of all competent and candid 
judges. It was after this manner that Bentley pro- 
ceeded in his Dissertation on the Epistles ascribed to 
Phalaris—that model for all such discussions; and it 
is only in this way that such inquiries ¢an be fairly 
and satisfactorily conducted. In place of following 
this course, however, the advocates of the opinion I 





* Keil, in Keil and Delitzsch’s “ Biblical Commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment,” i. 86. The author cites 1 Kings vii. 13 as “a striking example of 
this style of narrative.” Solomon must have sent for and fetched Hiram 
before the events recorded in the preceding chapter. 
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have been examining first devise an hypothesis, and 
then proceed to split up the Book of Genesis in the 
most arbitrary manner into sections, varying, as suits 
their purpose, from a single verse to several chapters 
in length; and having done so, they set themselves 
to find or make such phenomena as they think will 
fall in with their hypothesis; at the same time getting 
rid of all adverse phenomena by the cheap expedient 
of pronouncing them ‘‘ interpolations by a later 
writer.” This ‘‘later writer” is a very ‘“‘ Deus ex 
machina” to these critics, whose free use of it reminds 
one of the taunt of Cicero, ‘‘ Ut tragici poets, cum 
explicare argumenti exitum non potestis confugitis 
ad Deum.” * 

The fact that the opponents of a unity of authorship 
in the Book of Genesis have not followed this fair and 
reasonable course goes far to show that such an hypo- 
thesis as they favour is not one capable of being satis- 
factorily established. But supposing it could be made 
out that different documents have been used in the 
compilation of Genesis, what then? Would this prove 
that Moses did not compose this book? Surely not. 
No one can read the book without seeing that the 
whole is a continuous and orderly composition. The 
separate documents, if such have been used, are so 
ingeniously dovetailed into each other that no ordi- 
nary reader would suspect that the book had been 
compiled by any such process. Now this must have 
been the work of one mind. Some one must have put 
these different documents together in this satisfactory 
manner. This the best writers of this school seem to 
admit. Well, if by one man, why not by Moses? 
Until this question is conclusively answered, we are 
entitled to say that, even admitting the supposition of 
Genesis being a compilation from original documents, 
the Mosaic authorship of that book might still be 
maintained. As a literary question, I do not admit 
that this supposition has been made out; but if it 
were, I could still accept the first book of the Bible as 
the writing of Moses the man of God. + 





Besides the Book of Genesis, the Book of Deuter- 
onomy has been vehemently assailed, for the purpose 
of disproving its Mosaic authorship. The grounds on 
which this disproof ischiefly rested are alleged differences 
of phraseology and sentiment between it and the other 
books, and the prevalence in it of a more copious and 
flowing style than in them. We may admit the facts 
on which this argument is founded, without finding 
ourselves bound to accept the conclusion drawn from 
them. It is quite true that there are words in Deu- 
teronomy which do not occur in any of the other 
books; but until it is shown that these words came 
first into use in an age later than that of Moses, this 
fact proves nothing as to whether or not he wrote the 
book ; for if the words were then in the language, 
they were as free to him as to any one else. We may 
admit also that in Deuteronomy a different name is 
sometimes given to the same object from what is com- 
monly used in the other books: but no weight can be 
attached to this until it is shown that in a language 
where there are synonyms an author, who at one time 
has used some particular term, is thereby precluded 
in all coming time, and in all his subsequent writings, 
from using a synonymous term in place of it. We 
may admit that here and there sentiments occur which 
are not to be found in the earlier books; but unless it 
be asserted that a writer, as he grows older, is never 
known to utter any sentiments other than or besides 
those contained in his earlier compositions, I do not 
see that anything can be made of this. We may 
admit, in fine, that a more feryid and flowing style 
belongs to Deuteronomy than to the other books; 
but when it is remembered that Deuteronomy is of 
the nature of an oration, while the other books aro 
narrative and didactic, it will be seen that this forms 
no ground for imputing them to different authors. 

On the whole, then, I submit that there is no suffi- 
cient reason for our departing from the unvarying 
and steadfast tradition of the Church as to the Pen- 
tateuch being the work of Moses. 

W. Linpsay-ALEXANDER. 





A SUNDAY MORNING AT THE FOOT OF MONT BLANC. 


Ir the plains, with their minute and endless detail 
of leaf, and flower, and plant, are the small print of 
God’s great book of nature, then the mountains—the 
mighty groups of Alps, and Apennines, and Cordilleras 
—are certainly its capital letters. Gorgeously orna- 
mented and illuminated, too, they powerfully attract 
and fascinate, when else the book were, perhaps, but 
vacantly read. -Clouds and mists, rains and snows, 
drawn to them more than to the plains, are what the 
sun, like a true artist, uses for this ornamentation and 





* De Nat. Deor., i. 20. ‘Like the tragic writers, when you cannot 
explain the end of an argument, you fly to God.” 

+ This was the opinion of the learned and pious Vitringa :—“ Moses,” 
says he, “collected, digested, polished, and where deficient completed, 
the scraps and documents of the fathers, preserved among the Israelites ” 
(Obss. Sacc. i. c. 4, p. 36). Others of the older writers, and some in more 
recent times, have held the same view. (Simon, Hist. Crit., i.9; Jahn, 
Introd., p. 225; Rosenmiiller, Scholia in V. T, Prolegg. 3; Pareau on the 
O. T., i. 118, E. Tr.) Perhaps some may shrink from such a view, under the 
impression that it detracts from the sacred character of the book. But if 
they will consider that a document which the Spirit of God directed Moses 
to insert, has thereby the same Divine sanction as a statement directly 
dictated by the Spirit to Moses, they will sce their fears to be groundless. 
ey is a quality adhering to the composition of a book, and has 
nothing to do with the sources whence the materials of the book are drawn. 





illumination; the wind holding and guiding the magi¢ 
pencil by which the subtlest tints and hues are painted 
in. For nothing is more wonderful than the ever- 
changing espects of ‘‘ the unchanging, the everlasting 
hills.” Not a moment but a glory dies, and some 
new glory born in its stead. Yesterday morning, 
looking up the valley, one could have almost believed 
oneself in a ship, anchored on a windless, mist-shrouded 
sea. Mont Blanc and his company were lost to view, 
veiled from base to peak in pearl-grey robes of penance 
or of worship ; and only now and then, for a brief mo- 
ment, when the mist parted in twain, as though cloven 
by some mighty unseen wedge, the twinkling peak of a 
lesser alp disclosed itself; but so briefly, that to the 
mariner it might almost hayeseemed but theglimmer of 
a star. The floor of green grassy plain, dotted with its 
** little white houses where the people live,” somehow 
seemed as if during night it had extended itself beyond 
its old line ; and a soft billowy movement, so soft as to 
be almost imperceptible, was observed on the limit of 
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the dim narrowed horizon when one looked carefully 
for a little time, just as when the merest puff of wind 
from under a door lightly raises the portion of a dusty 
window curtain that rests on the carpet. So gradually 
as almost to deceive the eye, the mist began to curl 
and lift itself from the plain in irregular, gathered 
folds, precisely as though giant children had been 





lay in radiant wisps like great glistening pearls 
loosely strung from point to point, vanished one by 
one, the several hills seemed as if edging nearer to 
each other, the valley slowly emerging, re-created out 
of vapour. And as the mist-cloud, sail-like, folded 
itself inward from below, it seemed suddenly to divide 
in various irregular horizontal lines on the heights, 


trying in play to pull up gigantic gossamer sails. At 
length, however, it was as though a stronger and more 
earnest hand had been suddenly put-to. The bases of 
the hills, in belts of dark green and grey, dotted with 
red, and blue, and purple, where the sun rays fell on 
patches of pines and rugged rock, began to disclose 











the same “lifting” process likewise becoming visible 
V.—16. 


themselves ; and as the intervening links of mist, that 





at each of these, till at last the august master of the 
valley, his mighty bulk built up, tier on tier, of 
‘cloudy battlement,” threw his snow-crown, golden 
and glimmering, higher up into the heaven than his 
wont, and the chasms, down which the snow streams 
thunder at this point and that, came clear into view, 
as well as the dark jagged points of rock, below which 
again the pine trees showed a softer line. 
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And how different this from the scene we witnessed 
in the evening, when the dark shadows crept down like 
vast birds of prey, and when the thunder muttered 
sesponse to the roar of the thousand torrents, and the 
lightning gave a lurid terrific glimmer as it shot across 
the untrodden paths of purple ice, illuminating them 
momentarily with a phosphorescent brightness! And 
how different that, again, from the aspect things now 
wear, as I write seated at the window of a chalet, hung 
like a bird’s nest, neither quite on the lower level nor 
uncomfortably far above it ! The valley lies, as if asleep, 
bathed in thesolemn dewy sunlight of the Sunday morn- 
ing. Already clouds and mists have almost vanished, 
like creatures of the night, before the radiant shafts of 
the sun, and through all the stillness earth and air seem 
filled with subdued and silent joy. The very alps 
appear to wait, and stoop, and listen in the hush. I can 
hear the thin clear tinkle of the sheep bells; and 
imagination, ever busy, suggests English church bells, 
with knots of people stealing slowly over heath and 
field. And even in such near neighbourhood to the 
‘* Sovran Alp,” Iam moved to reflect and to question 
with myself how it is that wherever a Christian man 
may be, nature seems so often not only to sym- 
pathise with his Sunday mood, but to promote it, 
and to persecute him with a sense of wrongness 
and disharmony if anything is indulged in directly 
out of keeping with its sacred associations. And the 
only reason I can think of is, that man himself is 
the Sunday of Nature. He inevitably carries back 
to her, even in his moments of deepest dependence 
upon her both for rest and refreshment, the echo of 
that first :paradisiacal purity and perfectness, towards 
which, atonce in ‘her sternest and her sweetest aspects, 
she seems ;persistently to point him. It is only when 
man approaches'her in this spirit'that the secret pur- 
pose, in'light of which all her seeming imperfections 
and failures ‘take on new significance, will so reveal 
itself that he will ‘be:enabled ‘to joy in the cross that 
seems laid upon ‘her:eyen ‘as he joys in the cross that 
through‘Ohrist is ‘laid ‘upon him. ‘“ Creation groans 
and travails in pain,” and ‘so did ‘he till the hour of 
his deliverance came, ‘and ‘the face of Jesus shone 
upon his, imparting ‘freedom. ‘Thus ‘Nature ‘to the 
Christian only ceases ‘to be ‘a ‘house divided -against 
itself—~eeases to be a ‘body of life, like ‘the Roman 
prisoners, tied to:a body of death—precisely as ‘sho:is 
seen toibe'the shadow:and ‘type of that spiritual world 
in virtueof his intimate communion with which he is 
enabled to transform all the lower creatures into stairs 
leading up to-‘the:divine. And on the last and highest 
step of these stairs stands our Saviour radiant ‘in the 
strength of his friumph over death—the death which 
through humanity robbed ‘Nature of sits perfectness 
and beauty, and which by the new life humanity has 
received of Christ will also at last:be swallowed up in 
victory. The Gospel of Christ isa Gospel of Nature, 
too. It redeems man from subservience to Nature; 
but in redeeming him it redeems Nature with him, 
for he is the freeman and the superior of Nature. 

And I belicve this is the reason why heathen peoples 
have for most part turned away from the mountains 
in fear, and thought of them with such shrinking and 
dismay. Nature to them was the handmaid of death 
and the mother of corruption. They therefore tried 





to enjoy her favours while they could, and to flee her 
awfullest and sublimest scenes and revelations. In 
the light of our own Bible this is not inconsistent 
with the truth of things. For Nature is regarded as 
being so deeply in sympathy with man in the divisions 
and disorders of his spiritual being, that conscience 
easily finds in outward things symbols of its own dis- 
satisfaction and despair. Nay, it so projects its own 
feeling outward as to possess Nature with a second and 
more terrible burden of evil than the first. So it is 
not an insignificant matter that the law which came 
by Moses, and which, as Paul tells the Romans, even 
by Nature condemns man in his grosser sins, should 
have come among the hills—amid fire, and mists, and 
thunderings. ‘‘ For the law,” as one of my old 
preachers has beautifully put it, ‘‘ the law is a thun- 
der-clap that terrifies; but the Gospel is like a warm 
sun that dissolves the ice.” The Gospel not only 
ministers an abundant entrance into heaven at death; 
it makes the Christian free of Nature even while here 
below. The sea in storm is a sweet, still, small voice 
to him, because the Master hushed it into calm and 
trod its moving floors ; the mountains in their wildest 
aspects are touched with the softness of holy beauty, 
because He often retired to a mountain to pray; the 
rivers, toiling through terriblest chasms, are blessed, 
because He was baptized of John in Jordan; and all 
nature by Him becomes repossessed of the spirit in 
which it was originally created by its Maker. 


2 * * * * 


I was interrupted at this point by one of my fellow- 
travellers, who summoned me to pay a promised visit 
to a very interesting woman, lying bedrid further up 
the valley. So we at once set out. Our path, after 
we had struck up the mountain side a little distance 
off, lay in a kind of zig-zag. At one time we were 
embowered and overshadowed by the wavering strips 
of pine ‘trees, ‘that almost closed over us with that 
peculiar deep-blue light only found in alpine regions; 
then in ‘a ‘moment we emerged into an open space, 
sheer cliffs :above ‘us, passing sharply, as the eye fol- 
lowed'them upwards, into'the purple white of the eter- 
nal snow. ‘odking:down, it was:as'though we almost 
overhung fislds:of maize, belts of luxuriant trees and 
cultivated green, realising:more'than I have seen any- 
where else the idea which «must have possessed the 
poet when he spoke of the ‘““enamelled:green.” Sud- 
denly we came upon a yet richerone. My friend, 
to whom the place was not so strange orso:new as to 
myself, was carefully ‘toiling up the pass,” ‘to all 
appearance absorbed:in thought. I had often been so 
overpowered ‘by what so suddenly broke upon my eye 
that ‘conversation ‘was almost too great an effort for 
me ;:and, noticing this, he had fallen into the habit of 
passing on before, putting his hands behind him, under 
his coat-tails, and thinking as he went on with mea- 
sured pace. But now, what with the grandeur that 
met the eye, and the suddenness of the revelation, I 
could keep silence no longer; so, pushing on briskly 
a few paces, I took him by the arm, and said— 

‘* Pray, let us sit a moment, the grass here is so 
pleasant; the view is so wonderfully grand; and, if 
I mistake not, your thoughts are worth hearing.” 

‘* Readily,” he replied, with a kind of start, as he 
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made for a little bank, to which I pointed; ‘‘ but as 
for the thoughts, I really know not if they are worth 
the while, being of the kind that do not pass smoothly 
through the narrow door of words.” 

«‘ That’s pretty well true of everything worth putting 
into words,” I said; ‘‘ another good illustration of the 
common proverb that ‘speech is silver while silence is 
gold;’ only till the gold gets an individual stamp 
upon it, and is set in circulation, it has scarce served 
any purpose, not to speak of its highest purpose. 
This scene is certainly enough to stir golden thoughts, 
though, in my own case, I confess it only stirs the 
furnace-fire of my enthusiasm, and that, as you know, 
only gives smoke at the first.” 

‘“‘ Well,” he said, slowly, as he brought his pipe and 
tobacco-purse from his pocket, for truth compels the 
frank acknowledgment, with regret, that he is a con- 
firmed smoker ; ‘‘ well, I was just thinking how sur- 
passing wonderful it is that here, where God has sown 
his wonders with such profusion, the people for most 
part seem so dead to any sense of his presence. Of 
all places of the earth, I should have fancied that 
the grandeur, the ceaseless change and succession of 
indescribable appearances, together with the constant 
and awful sense of danger people must live in here, 
would have served as salt for the religious life.” 

‘Familiarity may breed indifference here as in 
other things,” I replied; ‘‘ but I am afraid the eye to 
truly see God’s wonders never takes its first excite- 
ment and direction from Nature, but from something 
far higher than it.” 

‘And if you are right our mountaineers are no 
worse off than men are anywhere and everywhere,” he 
said abstractedly, as he shook the ashes out of his pipe. 

T do not think they are,” I replied. ‘‘ Men every- 
where are busy in creating nothing else but cold- 
peaked alps of sense and imagination and desire. 
‘Man’s mind the mountain-maker is,’ sang an old 
favourite poet of yours, as, like us, he contemplated 
the glories of these rugged terraces.” 

** Yes, and the old poet was right. I go with him 
in questions of that kind,” he answered after a 
short pause. ‘As you say, the true alps that shut 
out heaven from us are those of our own imaginings; 
and truly when one thinks what glorious Christian 
work has been done in the valleys, when Christ has 
once found a home in the heart, it would be wrong to 
blame the valleys. The mountains of worldly cares— 
the barn, the bank, the shop, the ship, the wharf, 
the railway, the exchange—these truly are as sky- 
piercing, heaven-hiding, and cloud-gathering as are 
those we now look on towering like giants up into the 
azure there.” 

“That thought has often crossed my mind since we 
came here; and yet I never could put it clear before 
my own mind, not to speak of making it clear to 
others,” I explained as he resumed his pipe again. 
‘* And it strikes me somehow that we, amid the bustle 
of a town, are in one respect worse off than these 
mountaineers, the simplicity of their life saying them 
from the temptation. In our case, the very truth of 
Christ itself lifts us up as it were above the heights 
of nature, but instead of helping the upward look, 
our elevation but encourages the downward one; and 
we justify an absorbing interest in the things of time 





on the ground of objects which have nought in common 
with these as we should regard them.” 

** Yes,” my friend rejoined; ‘‘and that is, perhaps, 
the reason why, when once the people of the valleys 
have been truly awakened to the truth, they haye 
held by it in such sincerity and been so ready to sacri- 
fice everything for its sake. But the sun is coursing 
up his skyey road, and we must proceed on our moun- 
tain-path ;”’ and so saying, he rose and led the way. 

We climbed a few steep paths, rounded the shoulder 
of a dark block of rock marked with chasms and 
fissures, down some of which water trickled spark- 
lingly. Before us, set as on a green shelf cut sharply 
out of the mountain, stood a little cottage. 

“That,” said my friend, ‘‘is poor Lizette’s abode. 
You will find that she is now a lamp lighted in the 
darkness; and being well known and respected, her 
light is not put under a bushel. She is the widow of 
a peasant, who became a guide to the glacier when the 
furore for the Alps broke out, and her only son was 
bred to his father’s dangerous pursuit. Both perished 
in one day, when some ice split unexpectedly under 
a party of adventurers. Lizette had been suffering 
much from goitre—a painful swelling, commoner even 


to the inhabitants of some other of the Alpine valleys 


than here—and since then she has been stricken with 
rheumatism. Greatest trial of all, she has gone stone- 
blind. But she is so patient and cheerful that it is a 
pleasure to see her and to converse with her.” 

By this time we had reached the door, which was 
open, and my friend, without ceremony, stepped in. 
Her daughter-in-law, we found, had gone out on some 
little errand. Lizette was lying on a kind of box- 
bed in the far corner of the little room, so shaded 
that, coming in suddenly from the bright sunlight, I 
failed for a time to see her. But not so she; the 
inner sight seemed quickened by the loss of sense, 
and almost before I had crossed the doorway I heard 
a sweet voice quavering with weakness. 

‘Welcome, welcome, mine friend! I knew thy 
footstep coming up the path. When the eyes are 
shut I really think the soul both hears and sees. And 
well it may when Christ is within us to supply the 
want of eyes. Think ye not so?” 

My companion’s hand was in hers, but before he 
could reply the voice went on—‘‘ And you’ve brought 
your friend to see me? how good of you, when the 
path’s so steep! But, indeed, the love of Christ has 
wings, and true Christians will be together. So, 
so,” as he raised the pillow for her head with one hand, 
she still keeping hold of the other—‘“ there, there,” 
she went on, stretching out the other arm—‘“‘put your 
friend’s hand in minea moment. Christians, I think, 
should pray with hand in hand; it so steadies them, 
and makes them like one, especially at a bedside.” 

So my friend and I dropped down on our knees at 
the low bedside as by one accord, and such a prayer 
as I never before heard came from the lips of that 
poor woman—poor, but rich in the gift of grace. Tho 
prayer was short, idiomatic, the voice steady and low, 
as if the speaker felt a whisper was enough, for God 
was very near. Stopping rather abruptly, she pressed 
my hand, and said, ‘‘ Now my dear new friend, prayer 
travels from mouth to mouth, when the two or three 
met together are in the one spirit.” 
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I felt so embarrassed, in the midst of surprise and 
the excitement such circumstances could scarce fail 
to produce, that I could only repeat the Lord’s Prayer. 
My companion followed, short, earnest, calm, and 
beautiful. And till now I had not seen the face from 
which the sweet old voice had proceeded. I shall 
never forget the impression made on my mind when 
I opened my eyes. The face was soft and fair as that 
of a child’s; the eyelids were tenderly drawn half over 
the dim eyes, fixed as if on some eternal reality, and 
every feature was transfigured with content and spiri- 
tual satisfaction. It had not been originally a beau- 
tiful face, for the cheek-bones showed high, and the 
chin was too broad; but a holy old age had touched 
it with that sacred simplicity which sometimes makes 


old faces look like infants’. Much conversation passed 
between us, of which I have already given a sample; 
but sumehow I cannot at this moment bring myself 
to write more. With such characters, their life is all 
of one piece, and so are their words. Most of my 
readers can well imagine the tone of the talk, and 
my feelings then, and my feelings now in reviving 
it. We stayed with Lizette nearly an hour, my friend 
carrying on the conversation through the pauses of 
our old friend’s faintness, from which she always 
emerged as with new strength and gladness. 
* * - * * 

Lizette’s cottage is one of the sacred places of the 

earth to me, and I never fail to visit it when in that 





region. 





THREE GENERATIONS OF JEWISH PATRIOTISM: 
A BIBLICAL STUDY. 


1. WHATEVER interest may attach to the lives of 
individual men who have played a conspicuous part 
in the drama of a nation’s history, is in some strange 
way heightened when we are able to trace a con- 
tinuity of principle and policy in the members of 
this same family. There is a kind of atavism in 
political history as well as in physical peculiarity. A 


given line of feeling and character becomes hereditary | 


just as much as a given cast of features. So we 
follow in Roman history the ever-recurring arrogance 


and recklessness of the Claudian gens, the stainless | 


courage of the Fabian, the sympathy with the piebs 
which distinguished the Valerian. So in our own 
history we recognise in the great Whig houses of the 
Cavendishes, the Russells, the Howards, a succession 
which, though modified and broken by variations in 
individual character, is yet too marked to be over- 
looked. It is not the least element in the interest with 
which we watch the career of the younger Pitt that 
he was the son of Chatham. Such a succession, from 
the comparative scantiness of our records, is not often 
traceable, except in the royal house, in Jewish his- 
tory. One instance belonging to the most interesting 
period of the monarchy, beginning in the reign of 
the most saintly king, and connected with the life of 
perhaps the greatest of all the prophets, I now pur- 
pose to examine. 

2. The reign of which I speak is that of Josiah, 
and the history which we have to trace opens in its 
memorable eighteenth year. The king, who had 
ascended the throne at the age of eight, was still in 
the early years “of manhood, and had entered on a 
more active work of devout zeal than had been pos- 
sible in his early years. The temple of Jehovah, 
which had fallen into decay during the long idolatry 
of Manasseh, and had not been restored after his late 
repentance, was to be brought back to something of 
its old magnificence. And in this work the king’s 
chief agent and counsellor was ‘‘ SHAPHAN, the son 
of Azaliah, the son of Meshullam, the scribe.” To 
him the king gave commandment that he should go 
to Hilkiah the high priest, and urge that there should 
be no more delay. Tor some years past, apparently, 


was now full. It was time to apply the funds that 
had been so collected, and to engage ‘‘ carpenters, 
and builders, and masons,” to buy “ timber and 
hewn stone to repair the house.” It is noted as 
characteristic of the confidence which existed between 
the scribe and the priest, as men of like devotion and 
integrity, that there was no audit of the accounts. 
‘‘There was no reckoning made with them of the 
“money that was delivered into their hands, because 
they dealt faithfully.” (2 Kings xxii. 7.)* 

3. This incident would be enough to show that the 
position of SHAPHAN in the government of Judah 
‘must have been a very prominent one. Over and 
above his functions as scribe, drawing up the king’s 
| edicts, keeping the decrees of his predecessors, con- 
| trolling the finances of the king, he was also, if one 
|may use modern terms to express ancient facts, a 
| Minister of Religion as well as a Secretary of State 
‘and a Chancellor of the Exchequer. A better analogy 
' would be found, perhaps, in saying that the scribe of 
' Judah was to the king as avizier toa caliph. But 
,the reign of Hezekiah had probably added other 
‘functions to the office, and made the scribe not only 
, the custodian of the royal archives, but also the 
guardian of the sacred books. When the men of 
| Hezekiah, king of Judah, copied out the proverbs of 
| Solomon, which had not previously formed part of 
the book that bears that name, it is reasonable to 
assume that their work was done under the direc- 
tions of the king’s chief scribe. The long antagonism 
‘of Manasseh to the faith of Israel, and the persecu- 
tion of the prophets, had doubtless, as the subse- 
' quent history shows, thrown this part of his office 
' into abeyance, but it remained as ready to be revived 


| whenever occasion called for it. And with this high 
official influence there was that of age also. 
| time when he comes upon the scene, his son AHIKAM 


At the 


is in full activity, associated with him in his work. 





* It is interesting to note that when a previous king, Joash, had been 
engaged in a like work of temple-restoration, the scribe and the high 
priest (the former is not named, the latter was Jehoiada) stood im pre- 
cisely the same relation to each other. They “told the money that was 
found in the house of the Lord,” and gave it, being told, “into the hands 
of them that did the work, and had the oversight of the house of the Lord ” 


the people had brought their gifts, and the treasury | (@ Kings xii. 10). Then also there was no audit of the accounts. 
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Such a man must have been almost paramount in | was thus conspicuous. Ata very critical moment in 
authority during the long minority of Josiah; must | the life of Jeremiah, when the princes of Judah 
lf have been to him as Jehoiada was to Joash, as! defended him against the attacks of the priests and 
Alt Cranmer was to Edward VI.; must haye done much | prophets, when as foremost among those princes we 
ay to form and foster the zeal and devotion for which he _find the name of AnrKAm, the son of SHAPHAN, we 

was afterwards so conspicuous. It is probable enough /read that they appealed to what had occurred in the 
5 that he too had inherited the principles for which he reign of Hezekiah as a decisive precedent in favour of 
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> “The king cuts the parchment roll imto strips, and throws it into the fire.” 


the ‘‘liberty of prophesying.” Micah the Morasthite on whom the words of Micah had made a deep and 
| had then predicted that Zion should be ploughed as a lasting impression ?* 


field and Jerusalem become heaps, and yet neither 4. The work in which SHAPHAN and Hilkiah were 
igh Hezekiah nor all Judah had put him to death engaged had a strange and unlooked-for episode. In 
re- (Jer. xxvi. 18, 19). What more likely than that the! 


“4 precedent referred to was one of the traditions of the 
a” 














* The presence of an Achbor or Abdon, the son of Micah, among the 
house to which Jeremiah’s chief defender beloneed, Companions of AHTKAM and SHAPHAN in the events that followed the dis- 
a 7 > ’ 


4 covery of the law (2 Kings xxii. 14; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 20), presents @ 
and that some ancestor of his had been among those coincidence too noticeable to be passed over in dealing with this hypothesis. 
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the course of their work of restoration, secreted in 
some corner of the Temple, Hilkiah the priest found 
‘‘a book of the law of the Lord given by Moses” 
(2 Kings xxii. 8 ; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14), and reported 
his discovery to SHaPHAN. Tt was obviously a new 
book to them. It contained terrible threats of the 
desolation which the sins of the people were drawing 
down on them. When the king heard its denuncia- 
tions he rent his clothes. There seems scarcely room 
for doubt from this description of its contents that the 
book so called was that which we know under the 
title of Deuteronomy. It is scarcely probable that 
the whole law of Moses could have remained unknown 
to the high priest and the king’s chief scribe. But 
the explanation of the strange discovery is to be fourd 
in the fact that the present arrangement of the books 
of Moses is probably of later date, that it may have 
existed before Ezra in detached portions, and become 
a complete whole, as the Pentateuch, after his revi- 
sion. And it might well be, if this were so, that the 
book of Deuteronomy (assuming it to be an ancient 
and true record of the words of Moses) had yet been 
treated as a supplement, and been comparatively 
little read—that the copies made of it had never been 
very numerous—that because it denounced idolatry 
in stronger language than any other portion of the law, 
it had been hunted out and destroyed under Manasseh 
—that some faithful priest or prophet had sought to 
save it from perishing utterly by concealing it in the 
dust of some dark corner of the desecrated sanctuary. * 

5. The action that followed on these events is 
prominent in the history of the period. Hilkiah, 
SHAPHAN, and AHIKAM, with the son of Micah 
already referred to, and another servant of the king’s, 
are sent to ‘‘ enquire of the Lord concerning the words 
of the book,” and they go to Huldah the prophetess, 
the wife of Shallum, and commune with her, and 
she utters her twofold prediction. Because Josiah’s 
heart has been “ tender,” and he has humbled him- 
self before the Lord, ‘‘ the evil shall not come in his 
days, but the city itself shall become a desolation and 
a curse” (2 Kings xxii. 15—20). The words bore 
their fruit in the active, zealous reformation of which 
we have the history in 2 Kings xxiii. The words of 
‘the book of the covenant” against idolaters, and 
workers with familiar spirits, and: wizards were ful- 
filled to the very letter. We may trace in the name 
of Shallum, which Josiah gaye to one of his sons 
(known also as Jehoahaz), the influence which 
Huldah, the wife of Shallum, exercised over the 
king’s counsels, and the honour in which he held her. 
The fact that a son of Shallum, i.e., probably, of 
Huldah herself, was called after Maaseiah, the gover- 
nor of the city (Jer. xxxv. 4), shows how closely she 





* The predominant theory of German criticism, it is well known, as- 
signs the book itself to the reign of Josiah, and to the authorship of Jere- 
miah, or Baruch, or Hilkiah. It comes before us on this hypothesis as 
being, more or less, of the nature of a “ pious fraud” intended to stimulate 
the reforming zeal of the young king and his advisers. I am not disposed 
to meet the theory by the @ priori objection that there can be no personated 
authorship in any canonical book, but there are passages in the book of 
Deuteronomy which seem to me incompatible with the dute thus assumed. 
Can we think it probable that a work written by a priest of Judah would 
have been so lavish in its language of praise and blessing on the house of 
Ephraim, and this after that kingdom had been utterly destroyed (Deut. 
xxxiii. 13—17)? Can we believe that such stress wou'd have been laid 
on the Urim and Thummim as the glory of the tribe of Levi, when there 
is no trace whatever of the use or existence of the Urim after the acces- 
sion of Solomon (Deut. xxxiii. 8) ? 





was connected with the party of zealous reformers. 
We are concerned now with their bearing upon the 
history of the family of SHAPHAN and those con- 
nected with them ; and the more closely we examine 
the history, the more links do we find between them, 
and the prophet who was soon to be so conspicuous, 
Jeremiah of Anathoth. (1) In close union with 
SHAPHAN in the work of restoring the Temple, we 
find the name of Maaseiah, the governor of the city 
(2 Chron. xxxiy. 8). In the historical books we hear 
nothing more of him, but by combining passages in 
the writings of Jeremiah (xxxvi. 4; li. 59) we find 
that the prophet’s two chosen disciples, Seraiah, and 
his more conspicuous brother Baruch, the son of 
Neriah, were his grandsons. (2) Jeremiah himself is 
described as the son of Hilkiah, and although there 
is a preponderance both of authority and evidence 
against identifying him with the high priest who was 
SnaPHan’s fellow-worker, the identity of name is, as 
in so many other instances, presumptive evidence of 
some near degree of consanguinity. (3) In the remark- 
able passage in Jeremiah’s history in which, while the 
army of the Chaldeans was encompassing the city, 
le purchased the reversion (in Hebrew phrase, the 
redemption) of land which belonged to a near kins- 
man, in his faith that the land should one day be free 
again, and its fields cultivated and houses built in it, 
we note that the name of that kinsman was Hana- 
meel, the son of Shallum, and that this Shallum was 
the prophet’s unele. If we identify him, and here 
there is nothing against the identification, with the 
husband of Huldah, we have a connection which 
throws a flood of light on the whole history. If this 
be left as simply conjectural, there still remains evi- 
dence of some kind of intimacy or relationship. (4) 
When Jeremiah writes by the hands of the two am- 
bassadors who were sent to Babylon a letter exhorting 
the captive Jews to seek the peace of the city in which 
they lived, instead of plunging into,rash and profitless 
conspiracies, one of those whom he entrusted with 
this perilous commission was Gemariah, the son of 
Hilkiah, either, i.e., a brother of Jeremiah himself, or 
a son of the reforming high priest. In either case it 
is a noticeable fact, pointing to the close union of the 
two families, that he bears the same name as one of 
the sons. of SHAPHAN, and is accompanied in his mis- 
sion by another (Jer, xxix. 3), 

6. The venerable head of the house passes from 
the scene, taken away from the evil to come, and 
leaves behind him four sons. Every one of them is 
more or less prominent in the history of the down- 
fall of the kingdom. AHIKAM, as we have seen, was 
already in the full maturity of life, and high in the 
king’s favour, at the time of the discovery of the 
book of the law by Hilkiah. He was one of thoso 
sent to Huldah. He must, in the nature of the case, 
have taken a leading part in the extirpation of idolatry 
which followed. Then came the rash opposition of 
Josiah, as a tributary ally of the Chaldeans, to the 
march of Pharaoh-nechoh, and his death at the battle 
of Megiddo; the short reign of Shallum, his depo- 
sition by the Egyptian king, the exile from which he 
was never to return (Jer. xxii. 10—12); the appoint- 
ment of Jehoiakim as a satrap king, dependent on 
the power of Egypt. The reign of that king was 
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the period in which Jeremiah, who seems to have 
first drawn men’s eyes on him by his lamentations 
over Josiah’s death, became active as a prophet. And 
as soon as we enter on the history of that activity 
coincidences that connect him with the house of 
SHAPHAN, or the party to which SHaPuHAn belonged, 
multiply on every side. (a) At the very commence- 
ment of Jehoiakim’s reign, the prophet appeared in 
the courts of the Lord’s house, whither the ‘‘ word of 
the Lord” had bidden him go, and proclaimed in the 
hearing of all the crowd that worshipped there the 
awful message, that unless they repented and heark- 
ened to the Lord, He would ‘‘make this house as 
Shiloh,” would ‘‘make this a city a curse to all the 
nations of the earth.” Priests, prophets, and people 
rise up against him with a fury which reminds of the 
rage with which the priests and scribes of a later date 
‘“‘ pnashed their teeth” and rushed on Stephen. ‘The 
princes of Judah are summoned by the unwonted stir 
from the palace to the Temple, and sit, as it were, in 
council ‘‘in the entry of the new gate of the Lord’s 
house.” The pricsts and the prophets are clamorous 
for Jeremiah’s condemnation: ‘‘ This man is worthy to 
die, for he hath prophesied against this city, as ye have 
heard.” The prophet appeals from them to the calmer 
judgment of the princes, and repeats that in all that 
he said he had but uttered the words which the Lord 
had given him to utter. And the appeal is successful. 
The judgment of the court is more than an acquittal. 
His divine mission as a prophet is fully recognised. 
“ This man is not worthy to die, for he hath spoken to 
us in the name of the Lord our God.” Certain of the 
elders of the land, encouraged by this support, refer 
to the precedent (already mentioned) of Micah the 
Morasthite in the reign of Hezekiah. And so, for 
the present, the prophet escapes. The closing words 
of the chapter explain the powerful protection which 
was thus given him: ‘‘ Nevertheless the hand of 
AHIKAM, the son of SHAPHAN, was with Jeremiah, 
that they should not give him into the hands of the 
people to put him to death.” (b) In the memorable 
incident of the Rechabites, to whom Jeremiah offered 
wine, after he had brought them into the precincts of 
the Temple, we note that the room into which he 
brought them was over that of Maaseiah, the son of 
Shallum—possibly, i.e., of the very governor of the 
city who acted with SHAPHAN, more probably of a son 
of the prophetess Huldah, who was named after him. 
The fact that the prophetess had a residence assigned 
to her in what is called the ‘‘college” or ‘ school” 
within the precincts of the Temple, strengthens the 
inference in favour of the latter hypothesis. (c) When 
the prophet ‘took the roll of a book,” and wrote 
therein all the words which he had spoken against 
Israel and Judah and Jerusalem, and being impri- 
soned, sent Baruch to read it in the house of the 
Lord, the place chosen for the purpose was the cham- 
ber of GEMARIAH, the son of SHAPHAN the scribe, in 
the higher court, at the entry of the new gate of the 
Lord’s house” (‘‘ the new gate,” probably, i.e., part of 
the building constructed under SHapHAN’s superin- 





tendence). Gemariah himself seems not to have been 
present, but one of the third generation, his son | 
MicataH, was left as his representative. He listened | 
till the stern, terrible message had reached its close, | 


and then hastened to report its substance to his father 
and the other princes (among them a son of the 
Achbor, who met us, as one of the colleagues of SHa- 
PHAN, in the mission to Huldah) as they sat in council. 
They heard, and sent for Baruch, and made him repeat 
the message, and listened to it with terror. They 
went to the king to inform him, but before they did 
so, they took measures for the safety of the prophet 
and his disciples, with whom they were obviously in 
sympathy. And then we have the strange scene 
which is brought before us with such a dramatic 
vividness. It was winter, and the king was in his 
winter palace, and a charcoal fire was burning on the 
hearth. As if half anticipating what actually took 
place, the princes of Judah had placed the written 
roll of the prophet, as well as the men who had 
written it, in a place of safety, and confine themselves 
to an oral report of its substance. But the king will 
have the very words, and nothing else, and sends 
Jehudi (apparently one of the royal pages) to fetch the 
roll from the chamber of Elishama the scribe, where 
it had been deposited. It is brought, and Jehudi reads 
it. The king listens with ill-disguised impatience, 
and after a little while (but three or four leaves had 
been read) burst out into an impotent rage against 
the parchment-roll, cuts it into strips with his pen- 
knife, and throws it leaf by leaf into the fire till the 
whole is burnt. Three of the princes made interces- 
sion with the king that he would not burn the roll; 
and among the three we find the name of GEMARIAH 
the son of SHAPHAN (Jer. xxxvi). 

7. There may have been one notable exception to 
the general faithfulness of the family. In the vision 
which came to Ezekiel by the banks of Chebar, he is 
taken ‘‘in the spirit” to Jerusalem, and has to look 
(this was in the reign of Zedekiah) into the secret 
recesses of the Temple. He looks, and beholds every 
form of ‘‘ creeping things, and abominable beasts, and 
all the idols of the house of Israel,” portrayed upon 
the wall round about. ‘‘ And there stood before them 
seventy men of the ancients of the house of Israel, 
and in the midst of them stood JAAZANIAH the son of 
SHAPHAN, with every man his censer in his hand; 
and a thick cloud of incense went up” (Ezek. vii. 7— 
12). And this is followed by a like vision of ‘‘ women 
weeping for Tammuz” at the north gate of the Temple, 
and of ‘‘ five-and-twenty men at the door between the 
porch and the altar, with their backs toward the 
temple of the Lord and their faces toward the east ; 
and they worshipped the sun toward the east.” 
Whether we think of the son of SHAPHAN, thus 
brought before us, as one of the same house who had 
apostatized, or take the coincidence of name as acci- 
dental, the evidence as to the religious state of 
Jerusalem during the reign of Zedekiah is distinct 
enough, and must be borne in mind as we trace the 
history of the house of SHAPHAN in the events that 
follow. 

8. The reign of Jehoiakim lasted for eight years, 
and then the supremacy of Egypt was changed for 
that of the Chaldeans. Nebuchadnezzar reigned from 
the river of Egypt unto the river Euphrates. A weak 
attempt at rebellion did but irritate the great king; 
and when Jehoiakim died, and his son Jehoiachin 
(otherwise Jeconiah, or Coniah) was placed on the 
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throne, the boy-king* had but a three-months’ reign. 
The city was taken, the Temple plundered, the king 
deposed, and taken, with ‘‘all the mighty men of 
valour and all the princes,” into exile. The cap- 
tivity had begun. Zedekiah, a half-brother of Jeho- 
iakim’s, was placed on the throne by Nebuchadnezzar 
as a tributary king. Among the captives there must 
probably have been some at least of the house of 
SHAPHAN, who were so conspicuous among the princes 
of Judah, . All that follows leads to the conviction 
that they, or some of them, were in Babylon, entering 
into relations more or less confidential with the Chal- 
dean king and his generals. This explains the con- 
trast which Jeremiah draws (chap. xxiv.) between the 
good figs, which symbolize those who have been car- 
ried to Babylon, and the others, “evil, very evil,” 
that answer to the king and his princes, and the “ resi- 
due of theland” at home. This accounts for the pro- 
phet’s sending a special letter by ELAsAn the son of 
SHAPHAN, and Gemariah the son of Hilkiah, when 
they went as ambassadors from Zedekiah to Babylon, 
bidding them seek the peace of the city to which they 
had been carried captive (Jer. xxix. 3,7). It is per- 
haps connected with that mysterious visit to tho, 
Euphrates, uncertain as to its date, and standing appa- , 
rently so isolated, that many commentators have looked | 


on it as done in vision only, of which we read in chap. | 


xiii. 1—11. Lastly, it accounts for the far worse | 


treatment of the prophet during the reign of Zede- | 


kiah, ‘‘ shut up in the courts of the prison” (xxxii. 1; | 
Xxxiii. 1), with chains fettering his limbs (xl. 4), in 
the house of Jonathan the scribe, with its fetid dun- 
geons and scant food endangering his life (xxxvii. | 
15—21), thrown down, after the king had shown a, 
momentary pity, into the dungeon where “‘ there was. 
no water, but mire,” where ‘he was like to perish for 


hunger,” from which he had to be dragged up by ropes | 


as from the bottom of a well (Jer. xxxviii. 6—13). He 
had no longer a protector at the court of Zedekiah, 
none among the princes of Judah. The house of 
SHAPHAN, with the possible exception of the apostate 


Jaazaniah, were far away in the city on the banks of | 


Euphrates. 
9. The supposition which has thus so much in its 
favour, accounts, lastly, for the manner in which the 


representative of the third generation appears on the | 
scene, and for the care taken by the Chaldean generals | 


at the command of Nebuchadnezzar, when Jerusalem 
is taken, to protect the person of the prophet. Their 
first act is to take him out of the court of the prison, 
and commit him to the safe keeping of GrDALIAn, the 
son of AHIKAMs the son of SHAPHAN. He, it is clear, 


has come with the invading army. Through’ him 


Nebuchadnezzar has heard of the line which the pro- 
phet has taken in deprecating resistance to what he 


looked onas a divine appointment. He comes as already | 


appointed by the king of Babylon to be satrap over 
the conquered country. When the prophet, released 
from his imprisonment, has to choose between the in- 
vitation to go to Babylon or to remain with GEDALIAH, 
he naturally chooses the companionship of his early 
friend and protector—of one who, being comparatively 





* In 2 Kings xxiv. 8, his age is given as eighteen ; in 2 Chron. xxxvi. 9, 


with less probability, at eight. 





young, would be likely tv look on him with reverence, 
And we can scarcely fail to recognise in the reception 
which the new governor met with, a proof of the con- 
fidence inspired by his descent. They gather round 
him—princes and peasants—and receive his assurance 
of protection. Instead of the lawless plunder which 
was almost the normal accompaniment of an invasion, 
they are encouraged to gather their wine and summer 
fruits and oil under a promise of security. They 
flock from all the neighbouring countries—from Moab 
and Ammon and Edom—in the belief that there is 
now some prospect of tranquillity and order. The 
character of GEDALIAH inspired them with hope. There 
is a touching generosity, a noble simplicity of trust, 
in the way in which he rejected the warning that was 
given him as to the treachery with which, under the 
guise of a loyal allegiance, he was surrounded. And 
with him and the prophet we find once more united, 
in principle and act, Baruch the son of Neriah. He 
too is obviously absent from Jerusalem during the 
whole reign of Zedekiah, neither sharing the pro- 
| phet’s sufferings nor able to relieve them: and, if so, 
| the most probable conjecture is that he too had been 
carried off to Babylon, and had returned with Geda- 
liah. The apocryphal book which bears his name, 
though spurious, may reasonably be looked on as em- 
bodying facts which were then known; and it pur- 
ports to have been written in Babylon, and read in the 
presence of Jechonias (Jehoiachin), on the very day 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, ‘‘ when the nobles 
and the king’s sons, and all the people from the highest 
to the lowest, were gathered at Babylon by the river 
Sud ” (Baruch i. 1—4). 

10. The warning which GEDALIAH had received was 
only too well grounded. When Johanan the son of 
Kareah told him that Ishmael, the son of Nethaniah, 
the son of Elishama,* sought his life, and offered to 
avert the deed by the assassination of the murderer 
himself, he had good reason for knowing that ‘‘ Baalis, 
the king of the Ammonites,” had instigated the crime. 
Each of the sharers in the scheme had probably his 
own motives; and it is not difficult to guess them. 
(a) Ishmael was ‘‘of the seed royal,” and with him 
were ten men, ‘‘the princes of the king.” As such, 
he and they might naturally feel aggrieved that 
instead of his being chosen, as Zedekiah had been, 
to remain as titular king of the ruined cities and 
impoverished population left by the Chaldeans, the 
work of ruling was given by Nebuchadnezzar to 
one whose fathers had been the king’s servants, 
in whose veins there flowed no drop of royal blood. 
(b) And Baalis, too, had his cause of quarrel against 
the prophet, and the prophet’s friends. Jeremiah had 
proclaimed in the reign of Zedekiah + that the same 
yoke of bondage which was to come on Jerusalem 
would fall also upon the Ammonites. He had pro- 
| phesied that ‘‘ Rabbah should be a desolate heap, and 
| that her daughters” (i.e., daughter-towns) ‘ should 
be burned with fire, that their king should go into 
captivity, and his princes and his priests together” 








| * The names of Nethaniah and Elishama meet us as among the servants 
| of Jehoiakim, but they are clearly not identical with Ishmael’s father and 
grandfather. They may, however, as in other instances, be received as 
| evidence of relationship, and so probably of inherited partizanship. 
+ Ch. xxvii. 1 refers the prophecy to the reign of Jehoiakim, but vers. ?, 
12, shows that there must have been some error of transcription. 
' 
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(Jer. xlix. 1—6). At first it seemed as if they might 
hope to escape. The scourge fell on Jerusalem, and 
let them go free. They might have exulted, as Edom 
did, in the downfall of their rival. But when they 
saw the prophet once more free and active, able to 
assist in working out the fulfilment of his own pre- 
dictions, they felt that the danger was pressing, and 
were ready to take any measures to avert it. 

11. The history of the assassination may be very 
briefly told. Ishmael and his confederates came as on 
a friendly visit to GEDALIAH at Mizpah, and are re- 
ceived by him as guests to ‘‘ eat bread.” Mizpah, at 
the time, was probably a simple fortress, which served 
as the residence of the satrap and a few soldiers. The 
meal was clearly a private one, as if part of some 
secret conference, and the number of men in the 
fortress very small. Ishmael and his ten adherents 
rose up suddenly when the wine-cup had done its 
work, on the unsuspecting GEDALIAH and slew him, 
and this was followed by the massacre of his adhe- 
rents. Two days passed before the news of the 
murder was known, and Ishmael took advantage of 
the secrecy to work another deed of bloodshed, which 
seems at first to have been one of mere wanton atro- 
city, but which may have had a political significance. 

Eighty men were going from Shechem, from Shiloh, 
and from Samaria, as pilgrims to the desolated temple. 
They had their beards shaven, their clothes rent : they 
had cut themselves after the heathen fashion in token 
of their sorrow, and now they were going ‘‘ with offer- 
ings and incense in their hands” (Jer. xli. 1—10). 
Let us remember that these men must have been 
representatives of the remnant of Ephraim, of the 
kingdom of the Ten Tribes, mingled to some extent 
with the foreign races which Esarhaddon had planted 
there. Let us remember with what tones of yearning 
and pity Jeremiah had turned to Ephraim, how he had 
dwelt on the sin of “treacherous” Judah as greater 
than the sin of ‘‘ backsliding” Israel (Jer. iii. 6—11); 








how he had dwelt on the hope that they would one day 
turn and repent, and had spoken in the name of the 
Lord,of Ephraim as a ‘“‘ dear son,” a ‘‘ pleasant child,” 
‘earnestly remembered still,” one on whom the Lord 
hadsworn that He would hayemercy (Jer. xxxi. 18—20). 
Bearing this in mind, we can well imagine that the 
pilgrimage in which these men were engaged had at 
once a religious and a political meaning. It declared 
that they returned to the religion and the church of 
their fathers, that they accepted the prophet as their 
guide, that they were willing to accept the prophet’s 
friend as their ruler. In order to ensnare them Ish- 
mael has to pretend that he comes to join their solemn 
litany with weeping and lamentations (Jer. xli. 6), 
and that he is sent to lead them into the presence of 
GEDALIAH. They fall into the trap, as though this 
were the very thing they came for, and the deed of 
blood is perpetrated. 

12. I do not care to go further into the story of that 
crime. I am writing the history of a family, not of a 
period, and with thedeath of GEDALIAH the last member 
of the house of SHAPHAN, of whom we know anything, 
passes from our view. I note only in conclusion, that 
just as this enquiry into one of the by-paths of Jewish 
history has served to show us what influences sur- 
rounded the prophet Jeremiah’s youth, and sustained 
him in the struggles of his manhood, and consoled 
him in his sorrowing age, so if may help us in some 
measure to estimate the bitterness of the closing years 
of his life, when he was left all but friendless and 
alone. Baruch, indeed, was still faithful in the midst 
of a stubborn and rebellious house. But with that 
exception all were gone who had known and helped 
him. He was alone in the solitude of age and of a 
work seemingly resultless, sustained only by his trust 
in JEHOVAH OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS, and his belief in 
the NEw CovENANT to be made one day with the house 
of Israel and with mankind. ° 

E. H. PLUMPTRE. 
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But if God’s character asa Giver is manifested con- 
tinually in matters of the body, equally so is it in 
things of the soul. When He gave his Son He gave 
all He had to give, for He gave Himself. Jesus on the 
manger, on the cross, in the grave, is the sufficient 
proof of the infinite love of God. Yes, there is grace 
enough, and to spare, for all who need it; for the in- 
tercession of Christ means the gift of the Spirit, and 
He who spared Christ not only to be our victim, but 
our example, not only to be a righteousness for us, 
but a life within us, He, let us be sure, desires, far more 
than we do, to conform us to the image of his Son, and 
will with Him also freely give us all things. 

If we ask how all this is true, the answer is, that 
Christ’s fulness is for his people, and that through 
and according to the life and measure of their union 
and fellowship with Him, do they receive of that ful- 
ness, and ‘‘ grace for grace.” ‘‘ All things are yours; 
whether Paul, or Apollos, or life, or death, or things 
= ~ things to come; all are yours, and ye are 

—17. 


Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” Life is the Christian’s 
in a far higher and fuller sense than it is the worldly 
man’s, since he enjoys it on a far higher level of 
blessedness, and uses it in a much nobler cause. 
Death is his, since (though for a moment it triumphs 
over him) in the end he triumphs over it, and, while 
he seems to yield to it, he treads it under his feet. 
Death is the portal to life; while our friends are 
weeping at our bedside, a chorus of angels welcomes 
us into paradise. What the world dreads the believer 
welcomes, for it sevyers us from sin, and takes us to 
the vision of God. 

If (to proceed to the fuller exposition of this some- 
what startling paradox) we ask when it is true—-only 
in the life to come, or also in the present life, we an- 
swer, Now, to-day, down here on earth; and if the 
answer a little staggers us, and we inquire how it is 
possible to reconcile such a statement with the his- 
tories in Holy Scripture, with the personal experience 





of sincere Christians, with the needful chastisement 
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that comes to all in turn, the answer is, It may not, it 
cannot always be felt to be true, but that does not 
therefore make it cease to be true; in moments of 
exhaustion and depression, the strongest faith may 
doubt, the stoutest courage murmur. When the thorn 
in the flesh grieved him, even a St. Paul besought the 
Lord thrice that it might be taken away; and the 
Psalmist, whose very words we are this moment con- 
sidering, has left on record how, in his “‘ distress,” he 
cried unto the Lord, and He heard him. Yet at the 
end of life, the review of it ever calls up from a Chris- 
tian’s lips, poor and afflicted though he may have 
been, a living and loud expression of wondering 
thankfulness; nay, even in life itself, amidst its 
labours and trials, and losses and sorrows, the be- 
lieving soul continually rejoices to rest in the Lord’s 
goodness, takes what is given it, and is still. 
mility and faith are twin sisters. Though actual facts 
may prevent our saying we have always everything 
we wish for at the moment we ask for it, we can still 
fall back on the Sayiour’s words to Simon Peter, 
‘‘ What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt 


-know hereafter.” 


Once more, while it is true for all—for all live and 
die under a canopy of Divine Love, spread like the 
sheltering heavens over the entire earth—yet the 
truth of it comes home as an actual and blessed fact 
only to true believers; and to them even only accord- 
ing to the simplicity of their faith, and the amount of 
their capacity, and the measure of their obedience, 
and the devoutness of their love. Weare none of us 
quite always the same, and then there are all possible 
varieties of faith and patience among the real children 
of God ; and it is not every one who can sincerely say 
just at the moment of his loss, ‘‘ The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken ‘away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” Yet as the opened eyes of Elisha’s servant 
saw the mountain round about Dothan full of horses 
and chariots of fire round about Elisha, so the eye of 
a mighty faith can discern the Divine Presence, and 
rest in it, while others are conscious only of a thick 
darkness, and God seems lost out of his world. For 
it is faith, and nothing else, that can give the victory 
over the sharpness of pain, and the desolateness of 
bereavement, and the humiliation of sickness, and the 
necessities of poverty ; and-while one man cries out, 
‘« All these things are against me,” another is able even 
to “take pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, in 
necessities, in persecutions, in distresses, for Christ’s 
sake: for when I am weak, then am I strong.” 

Some Christians, again, have far more power of 
receiving than others; and, while into some hearts 
the divine grace cah only distil itself slowly, and drop 
by drop, others so thirst for the living water, that 
God can rain it down on them in abundant showers. 
‘** Open thy mouth wide, and I will fill it,” is an in- 
spired sentence, which not only indicates the bounti- 
fulness of God, but also the responsibility of man ; 
and if through our earthliness, or our indeyoutness, 
or our indulgence of sin, or our littleness and shallow- 
ness of soul, we cannot hold much of the divine ful- 
ness; and so, in times of long watching and severe 
trial, our lamps seem going out, let us not find fault 
with the apparent niggardliness of the Divine giver ; 
rather let us ask to be taught how to offer the prayer, 





Hu- | 





_ a child is dying, or when God has taken from us our 


‘* Deal bountifully with thy servant, O Lord, accord- 
ing to thy word.” 

A habit of ready, exact, and conscientious obedience 
is an excellent preservative against a spirit of mur- 
muring. An obedient soul can be trusted with much 
more prosperity than a disobedient or self-indulgent 
one; and, though this remark must instantly be 
qualified by the warning not to presume to inter- 
pret our neighbour’s outward circumstances by his 
inner life before God, though in some cases the very 
highest honour that a Holy God can put upon us is 
to choose us out from the crowd, to ‘fill up that 
which is behind of the afflictions of Christ in my 
flesh for His Body’s sake, which is the Church ;” it is 
also true to say, that few of us are aware how we mar 
our own happiness, and, so to speak, put it out of 
God’s power to prosper us, as otherwise He might be 
willing to do, through our abusing this world instead 
of using it, through our turning the gifts of His 
kindness into more occasions of falling. God loves 
us far too well and too wisely to give us what we 
should only turn to our hurt. When we have eaten 
and are full, our heart is too often lifted up, and we 
forget the Lord our God, who led us in the wilderness; 
and we say in our heart, ‘‘ My power, and the might 
of my hand hath gotten me this wealth.” 

Once more, it is according to our love that we turn 
God’s dealings with us into health and blessing; for 
all things work together for good to those that love 
Him. God’s gifts are good, but He himself is better. 
** A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth :” it is not so much in the 
enjoyment of outward prosperity, nor in the posses- 
sion of earthly blessings, nor in the praise of men, 
whether of the church or the world, that our true 
wealth, or strength, or honour can chiefly lie. Rather 
these are in a heart purified from sin, lifted above the 
world, calm and tender in fellowship with God in 
Christ, recognising love in all the divine dealings, 
and welcoming his will as ever wise, kind, and true. 

Professor Caird, in one of his most suggestive theo- 
logical fragments, has pointed out the important dis- 
tinction between peace and happiness; and has ex- 
plained how the worldly man may have happiness 
without peace, and the Christian man peace without 
happiness. Now, this is a truth which has a very 
close bearing on the subject before us. Happiness is 
often the result of mere characteristic buoyancy, of 
vigorous bodily health, of material prosperity, in 
company either with the enthusiasm of youth or the 
ardent activities of manhood; and, while the utter 
absence of all those deeper and more elevated feelings 
which, where they exist to any appreciable extent 
must cast at least some shadow over the soul that 
possesses them, has an inevitable tendency to make this 
happiness brighter and heartier, it is, nevertheless, 
the happiness of only the surface of our nature, per- 
fectly compatible with irreligion, or viciousness, or 
selfishness, or vyanity—subject at any moment to be 
terribly and hopelessly interrupted, and with nothing 
to fall back upon but the misery of its recollections. 

Though we may not always be able to say we are 





_happy—there are times when it would not only be 


unnatural, but even wrong to be happy; such as when 
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work, and made us sit still with folded hands and 
closed lipsp—we may still have peace. The Lord hath 
overcome death; and if we may not serve him now, 
his purpose for us is that we may serve him better 
presently. Christ still leaves his peace with us; still 
says to us, as to his disciples of old, ‘‘ Let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 

And this brings us to consider, in the last place, the 
subject of disappointments,—an experience of life with 
which all are familiar, and which at first sight it is not 
quite so easy to explain, either as a merciful feature in 
the divine government, or as consistent with the truth 
of the divine sufficiency. 

What varieties of disappointments meet us all in 
turn as we pass on through life! To begin with tem- 
poral things, the deepest, the saddest, the most abid- 
ing and inconsolable of all is disappointment in the 
affections, where the heart, surprised, it may be, into 
the discovery of its own aspirations, is through the force 
of events foiled, and thrown back upon itself, with, for 
years afterwards, the painful feeling of the plan of its 
life crossed, and its great opportunity gone, may be, 
for ever. Roughly to scoff at this as mere sentimental- 
ism is to ignore some of the most profound feelings of 
human nature under the cover of a sarcasm. Where 
men as well as women are equally liable to, and are 
equally wounded by, the same disappointment, if it is 
an infirmity at all, it is at least one that we are born 
to. And to suppose that the Christian religion, the 
great glory and blessedness of which is, that it meets, 
and recognises, and covers every part of our nature 
only to educate, and elevate, and sanctify it, has no 
cure to offer for troubles of this kind, is to bring a 
heavier charge against the completeness of our divine 
faith, than even its worst enemies could bring, is to 
suppose that when Christ invited the weary and heavy 
laden to come to Him for rest, He all along meant to 
refuse to heal the broken in heart, and to bind up all 
their wounds. 

It is the same in spiritual things. How often we seem 
to pray for some grace or disposition, of which, to our | 
shame and sorrow, we deeply feel to be in need; yet 
the prayer does not seem answered, while still the | 
grace is denied. Or our labours for the spiritual 
welfare of others meet with but poor success. We! 
preach, and no man regards us. We invite, but no 
man follows us. We rebuke, but no man heeds us. | 
We teach, and teach, and teach, and the seed seems | 
always to fall on stony ground. The language of our 
heart is with the prophet of old—‘‘ I have laboured in 
vain.” The experience of our failure is precisely that 
of the Apostles on the sea of Galilee—‘‘ We have 
toiled all the night, and taken nothing.” Nay, per- | 
haps, the one soul that we have specially cared for, | 
watched over, and prayed about, is more resolute, 
than any other in resisting the offers of salvation, is | 
more indifferent than any other to the love that_ 
passeth knowledge. 

The first thing I would observe about these dis- | 
appointments is, that they occur to us all in turn; | 
no temptation, in this respect, can take us but such 
asiscommon toman. This human life brings equal | 
risks, inflicts equal cares. The Bible is full of dis- 
appointments both in matters of this life, and of the | 


life to come. How hard it must have seemed to | 





Jacob, not only to be disappointed of Rachel, but also 
to be defrauded of his fair wages and advancement, is 
evident from his own words—‘‘ In the day the drought 
consumed me, and the frost by night, and my sleep 
departed from mine eyes. Thus have I been twenty 
years in thy house. I have served thee fourteen 
years for thy two daughters, and six years for thy 
cattle, and thou hast changed my-wages ten times. 
Except the God of my fathers, the God of Abraham, 
and the fear of Isaac had been with me, surely thou 
hadst sent me away now empty.” 

Then it must have been severely mortifying for 
David not to build the Temple; yet he was only 
permitted to collect the materials. It really seems to 
be God’s law never to suffer any one man to do all a 
work. ‘One soweth, and another reapeth.” This 
man finishes what that man began. Again, how in 
the first months of his imprisonment the eager spirit 
of St. Paul must have been tempted to chafe and fret, 
interrupted in his journey to Rome, baffled at the 
very moment when the whole world seemed opening 
for the gospel, his enemies free to do all the harm 
they could, and he, in the prime of his life, and at the 
pinnacle of his success, a prisoner in bonds. Nay, we 
may go even further, and not shrinking from recog- 
nising in the perfection of our blessed Lord’s human 
nature all our liabilities to sorrow, we may, without 
the least irreverence, discover from more than one 
incident in the Gospels, how the Saviour was dis- 
appointed himself. 

When the rich ruler came to Him, full of sin- 
cerity and zealousness, Jesus, beholding him, loved 
him, and enjoined on him the carrying of the daily 
cross as the one condition of discipleship! As the 
young man went away sorrowful, do not the words 
of the Lord indicate a deep mournfulness over the soul 
that would not be saved? "When, after the trans- 
figuration, He was met by the mortifying failure of the 
disciples to cast out the evil spirit, his words of 
pained surprise testify to the disappointment. ‘O 
faithless and perverse generation, how long shall I be 
with you, and suffer you?” Once more, when in his 
agony, his human soul needed human sympathy, and 
He came to the Apostle, who but an hour before had 
promised to die for Him, only to find him sleeping, his 
troubled soul relieved itself in the sad exclamation, 
‘¢ Simon, couldest not thou watch with me one hour?” 

As to the lessons that our disappointments are 
meant to teach us, and the temper and spirit in which 
we should endeavour to meet them, it seems well 
worth while to say a few grave words. First, our 
disappointments are to teach us humility. There are 
a great many persons in the world more able, more 
skilful, more educated, more useful than we are; and 
if these men are served first, and promoted first, so 
much the better for society, if so much the worse for 
us. It is but common sense in those who have places 
to give away to find the best possible instruments for 
filling them. It is but common fairness in us to 
acknowledge the merit that is superior to our own. 
Many of us (especially if we go by what our wives, and 
sisters, and mothers think of us) are apt to think far 
too well of ourselves, and the most wholesome, because 
the most effectual cure to this self-conceit, is when we 
discover by painful experience that we are not so 
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much wanted, nor so highly thought of as we fancied 
we were; and that if we are superior to a few, we 
are inferior to many. The world soon forgets those 
whom it ceases to use, and the man who is laid ona 
shelf, and finds no one coming to hurry him to get down 
from it, will do well to mingle with his too hasty 
reproaches of the forgetfulness of his friends a little 
wholesome self-examination on his own short-comings. 

Then our disappointments should teach us patience. 
We are all of us in far too great a hurry to snatch at 
what we wish for, instead of waiting quietly till it 
comes to us in God’s good time. Let the fruit ripen 
before we gather it. Let us cheerfully leave our 
affairs in the Lord’s hands. In our ignorance of the 
future, let us beware of acting as if we could look 
right into it. Let us remember the proverb, that the 
man who can wait, lives to win the world. ‘‘Tarry thou 
the Lord’s leisure. Be strong, and He shall comfort 
thine heart, and put thou thy trust in the Lord.” 

Disappointment, again, should stir us up to self- 
improvement, should make us ask ourselves, with the 
unsparing candour that it is so natural to apply to 
our neighbour’s qualifications, how far we are actually 
fitted for the place or calling to which we aspire. 
Every sensible man will acknowledge that to be fill- 
ing a post for which we are incompetent, is a pain 
and a disgrace. Every conscientious man, simply 
desiring to serve God where and how he can best 
serve Him, will pause before he snatches from another 
man, well qualified to fill it, the place in which he 
himself could display nothing but his own inferiority. 
And every humble man, knowing what he cannot do, 
as well as what he can, will hasten to qualify himself 
both to discharge efficiently the duties that are likely 
to be offered him, and to earn fairly the income that 
he may expect to receive. 

And there is yet one other lesson to learn from 
our disappointments—a lesson in which the young 
and the prosperous are commonly so deficient—a 
kindly sympathy with others under a like trial. The 
world is full of disappointed men and women, whom 
a little kindness has a wonderful power to soothe and 
rouse ; and it is no slight compensation for our own 
mortifications if they have in some degree enabled us 
to calm a vexed temper, to quict a ruffled heart, to 
rouse from a sullen, perhaps a growing, apathy the 
crushed energies that have no more courage to work, 
and with cheerful words of manly sense and Christian 
exhortation to stir and animate the depressed heart 
that, seeing every one prospered in turn, except itself, 
interprets the neglect of man as the injustice of God. 

Lastly, let me add something on the spirit in which 
we should face our disappointments, and turn their 
apparent evil into positive and lasting good. And 
there are two kinds of helps: those which belong 
chiefly to our moral nature, and which we are to 
recognise and improve to the utmost of our power as 
planted in us by the wisdom of God; those, again, 


which belong rather to our new and spiritual nature, | 


the aids and graces of the Divine Comforter, by which 
we are conformed to Christ, and reconciled to the 
Father’s will. 

First, then, let me say, that a man’s personal dig- 
nity and sense of self-respect should be sufficient to 
prevent him from running about the world to pro- 











claim his slights and injuries; should induce him to 
maintain a calm and prudent reserve about the sup- 
posed neglect and injustice which, if too much trum- 
peted about and dwelt upon, will soon make shrewd 
people suspect that the merits which have been so 
universally ignored may have had no real existence 
at all. A certain amount of self-consciousness, whether 
of ability, or experience, or usefulness, or general 
desert, is neither inconsistent with proper modesty, 
nor probably with the discriminating judgment of the 
world at large. Any man who has conducted himself 
in life with respectability of character and a fair 
amount of professional success is quite justified in the 
feeling that if he wishes society to help him, he, too, 
can help society. The world is just as much in need 
of fit men to fill its posts, as fit men can be of posts to 
fill. There is not so much merit at large, that it need 
long go a begging for an opportunity to employ itself. 
Wait a little, and the world, at whose door you have 
refused to knock, from a feeling of self-respect, will 
presently come to knock at your door to offer you the 
post it thinks you qualified for. ‘The stone that is 
fit for the wall is never left in the road.” 

Another feature of mind in which we should en- 
counter disappointment is an impartial justice to the 
claims or merits of those who have been appointed to 
the posts we also wished for, but which only one of us 
could obtain. No fair or good man will feel more than 
a momentary sense of disappointment at being beaten 
by his superior. It is injustice that stings; and if 
our sense of equity is satisfied, the vexation itself is 
soon forgotten. Now life is so vast, and the claims of 
business so incessant, and the world so large, and 
competition so enormous, that every appointment at 
all worth having instantly brings up to the surface a 
considerable number of sufficiently qualified candi- 
dates; and while each knows most about his own 
merits, He who rules the world knows everything 
about them all. When we succeed, we think it a 
mean feeling in our neighbour to grudge ys our suc- 
cess; when we fail, let us say ‘‘ God speed” to him, 
and mean it. If mere favouritism has baulked you, 
there is nothing to be done but to bear it manfully ; if all 
is fair and right, it is surely a satisfaction to be beaten 
in the race by the man who has run best in it. 

Again, in all these things let us try to be actuated 
by the far too rare feeling of single-mindedness for 
the general welfare; in St. Paul’s language, let us 
‘‘look not every man on his own things, but every 
man also on the things of others.” Surely the first 
thing a conscientious man ought to try to satisfy himself 
about in deciding on a place to live in, or a post to fulfil, 
is not, Is this the place where I can be most comfort- 
able, or where my services will be best remunerated, 
or where there will be more ease and less work ? but, Js 
this the place where I can best glorify my Master, and 
use the gifts that He has entrusted to my keeping, 
and where, in the day that He comes to take account 
of his servants, I shall feel thankful to have been called 
tobe? Seeking first his kingdom and righteousness, 
I shall have all other things added to me; but if I put 
myself first and his kingdom second, if I postpone 
his glory and his work to my own personal and 
temporal interests, I may find to my sorrow ten years 
hence that I have been succumbing to temptation 
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instead of walking in the path divinely ordained for 
me, and that instead of obeying my Master, I have 
been gratifying myself. 

But there are also spiritual helps for this great con- 
flict with self and pride,—the joy of faith, the pa- 
tience of hope, and the comfort of love. 

First, the joy of faith, that most elevating and en- 
nobling of all human virtues and divine graces, 
whereby Job was enabled to say at the crisis of his 
overwhelming troubles, ‘‘Though He slay me, yet 
will I trust in Him; ” whereby Habakkuk could say, 
« Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall 
fruit be in the vines; the labour of the olive shall 
fail, and the fields shall yield no meat; the flock 
shall be cut off from the fold, and there shall 
be no herd in the stalls; yet I will rejoice in the Lord, 
I will joy in the God of my salvation.” Faith 
strengthens us, because it lays hold of the power of 
God, and makes it our very own. Faith ennobles us, 
for it brings Christ to dwell in our hearts, thereby 
making us to entertain Him, and Him to entertain 
us. One glimpse of his glory in an instant puts the 
world under our feet. One throb of the love that 
passeth knowledge makes us hot with shame, that we 
could ever doubt Him fora moment. Faith gladdens 
us, for it lifts us up above the clouds into the sun- 
shine, it transports us from a world of shadows into 
the world of realities. From men, who think they 
tule the world, it takes us to God, who really rules it. 
We doubt no longer, we murmur no longer, when we 
see the Lord in his Holy Place sitting above the water- 
floods, the Head of his Church, the Shepherd of his 
Flock, the King for ever. 

But because we believe, we hope ; because we trust, 
we wait; and the joy of faith enables us for the 
patience of hope. Monod has said, that man is a 
creature with a heart to give away. An equally just 
definition might describe him as a creature who is 
always wishing for something, and hoping to attain 
it. Weare “saved by hope ;” and if faith makes us 
glad, hope makes us patient. As the husbandman 
waiteth for the latter rain, and the hireling for the 
shadows, and he that is in misery for death, and all 
creation for the manifestation of the sons of God, so 
the Christian, not less man because Christian, waits 
quietly, hopes cheerfully for the goodness of God. 
He trusts God’s wisdom, that He will choose wisely ; 


| and his love, that He will bestow bountifully; and 





his righteousness, that he will distribute justly. If 
it is your turn to-day, it will be mine to-morrow. 
The earth is the Lord’s, and the exact spot on it that 
He has chosen for each of his people, He will surely 
give in his own good time. Yes, there is something 
in store for all of us, much better, and fitter, and 
richer than we could ever have chosen for ourselves; 
and He, who looks down on us from a far higher 
elevation than we can, who knows what each can do, 
and what each would be happy with, far more exactly 
than any one else, weighs in most accurate balances, 
the merits and capabilities of all his servants, and in 
the fulness of time sends us where He means us to be. 
“Thou cam’st not to thy place by accident, 

It is the very place God meant for thee ; 

And shouldst thou there small scope for action see, 

Do not for this give room to discontent.” 

ArcunisHor Trencu. 


And there is the comfort of love. All of us now 
and then are apt to be discontented, and morbid, and 
fretful; and because we do not get what we want the 
moment we want it, we murmur at man, and so com- 
plain of God. Possibly, however, there may be a 
purpose of mercy deep in God’s heart towards us, in 
thus teaching us not to look for our help and consola- 
tion from any earthly instrument, however true in 
friendship, wise in counsel, strong in influence, or 
loving innature. ‘‘ THE LorD is my shepherd, there- 
fore can I lack nothing.” Really to feel God’s love to 
us, and our love to Him is the very highest blessed- 
ness of which the human soul is capable. There is a 
lavishness in all true love, which only those who 
truly love can understand. And when God loves us, 
his heart goes out towards us, and with his heart all 
that He can bestow. All the resources of his power, 
all the counsels of his wisdom, all the preciousness of 
his promises, all the gifts of his Spirit, are at our dis- 
posal, if only our hearts are open to receive them in 
the day of his power. To know and believe the love 
God hath to us—here in a single sentence is the 
beginning of Christian life, the history of Christian 
experience, the fulness of Christian joy. That God 
should love me, and yet refuse me anything for my 
good, is as utterly impossible as that He should cease 
to be God. T'o suppose that Christ can have suffered for 
me, and yet in sight of his cross deny me the needful 
grace to carry it after Him—oh, rather than think 
this, let us boldly say at once, that He has died in vain! 

AnTuony W. THOROLD. 
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Tne Golden Rose which, but the other day, the | 


Pope sent to the Queen of Spain, in token of respect 
for her virtues and gratitude for her services, seems to 
have had quite the opposite effect from that which its 
owner intended. Instead of securing her Majesty’s 
stay at Madrid, it seems only to have hastened her 
departure ; so that when, after a helter-skelter jour- 
ney over the Pyrenees, she halted at Pau, it was but 
reasonable that she should receive from the Holy Father 
an invitation to come on to Rome. Seldom has a revolu- 
tion been effected more quietly, and seldom has the 
representative of an ancient Royal family, and the 
occupant of a great throne, been sent about her 


business with less fuss or difficulty. The Spanish 
revolution is indeed a sign of the times. Some great 
power seems everywhere to be weighing men and 
institutions in the balances, and when they are found 
wanting, no prestige of antiquity, no venerable tradi- 
tion, no right of occupation is able to save them. We 
have no right, and it certainly would be anything but 
generous, to heap indiscriminate abuse on the person 
of the fallen sovereign. Scandalous though her life has 
been, we must remember that she was made a victim to 
the bad political system which prevents princes from 
marrying under the guidance of esteem and affection, 
and that she was compelled into a union which excited 
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at the time a very general disgust. But apart from 
personal considerations, there is something striking 
and almost sublime in the spectacle of the bigot- 
sovereign of Spain flying from her country with only 
the Papal blessing to comfort her. With the name of 
Spain, we connect the darkest deeds of persecuting 
Rome; it would be difficult to say whether the name 
of the Spanish Inquisition, or that of the Spanish 
king, Philip II., the husband of our own ‘‘ bloody 
Mary,” is associated with the greater horror in the 
Protestant mind. Spain now finds, as Italy lately 
found, and as Austria has also found, that the Papal 
benediction, instead of a benefit, is the sure fore- 
runner of moral and social bankruptcy. Exiled sove- 
reigns, ruined through their adherence to the Romish 
system, ‘crowd to Rome, or towards Rome, and eat 
bread under the Papal table, as helpless politically as 
the captives of Adonibezek were literally, with their 
thumbs and great toes cut off. They pay dear 
in the end for the privilege of at once confessing 
their sins and retaining them. As for Spain, she 
will now be added to the list of Papal countries 
over which all Protestants watch with tender but 
anxious solicitude. Where will she get the righteous- 
ness that exalteth a nation? What will be her treat- 
ment of the Word of Life, the only safeguard of 
political freedom, and the only guide to religious 
prosperity and peace? ‘Will any craving arise within 
her borders for the water of life? Or will she flounder 
on from one political expedient to another, always 
hoping for a tranquillity that never comes? God grant 
to her days of light and liberty, and to her people and 
her statesmen ‘‘ understanding of the times to know 
what Israel ought to do!” 

At home, we have every day fresh proofs of the 
wide-spread expectation among thoughtful men, of 
great changes in church and state. Dean Alford con- 
tributes an article to the Contemporary Review, in which 
he strongly avows his conviction that the era of civil 
establishments of religion is drawing toanend. The 
Church of England, he believes, must sever her con- 
nection with the state. 1t may take long years to 
settle the terms of the parting covenant, but come the 
separation must. Yet, he does not anticipate that the 
change will deprive the Church of England of her 
prestige and pre-eminence, at least for generations. 
As to the spirit in which the Church ought to meet the 
crisis, his opinion is, that,she will most effectually 
maintain her. influence, and preserve the cause of 
truth, by being best prepared for the change, and 
ready cheerfully to act on the manifested course of God’s 
providence. Great sacrifices may be required of her. 
Nothing could be more disastrous than to fight the 
battle inch by inch, if defeat be inevitable. But if 
she generously advance into the forefront of the 
change, and endeavour to guide it for good, he believes 
there is no Church in the world that may win for her- 
self a prouder position, and he knows of no oppor- 
tunity in the history of any Church so pregnant with 
good, and so promising of Christian progress. 

In the same spirit, attention has been called toa 
Charge by the Bishop of Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
in which he compares the situation of the Church of 
England in that colony while it was yet under the 


condition. 


Things, he says, in his own province, were 
never at so low an ebb as when, during last century, 
the principles of Church and King were carried out in 


their utmost perfection. But since the dissolution of 
that formal connection, their Church had been taught 
lessons of reliance, under God, on the powers and 
gifts which He had bestowed on her, and just as she 
was accepting these lessons, was she prospering. 
Among men of mark and influence that have de- 
clared themselves in favour of the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, may be mentioned Canon Girdle- 
stone, Lord Ebury, Dr. Miller of Greenwich, and Dr. 
Temple of Rugby. Mr. Girdlestone thinks that, in 
the peculiar circumstances in which Ireland is now 
placed, true religion is much more likely to spread 
without endowment and establishment than with 
them. The disendowment, disestablishment, and even 
destruction of the Church of England are much more 
likely to be effected by the persevering efforts of some 
of its members to bring back again some of the most 
unscriptural doctrines and detestable practices of the 
Church of Rome, than to follow as a consequence of 
the disendowment and disestablishment of the Church 
of Ireland. Lord Ebury has declared himself prepared 
to prove, so far as it is possible to do so by d priori 
argument, that if the Irish Church were to be dis- 
established to-morrow, and Mr. Coleridge’s bill passed, 
the Church of England would be a very great gainer, 
Dr. Miller supports Mr. Gladstone, and believes that 
his measure is an act of justice to Ireland. From the 
opposite point of the ecclesiastical compass, Dr. 
Temple echoes and emphasizes the language of Dr. 
Miller. He, for his part, felt so deeply the necessity 
of doing justice to Ireland, so convinced that the 
measure of disestablishment was absolutely necessary 
to do that justice, so struck with the discredit which 
attached to the Church of England so long as it main- 
tained in the sister country an establishment to which 
only an eighth part of the people adhered, that he was 
sometimes tempted to say that, even if the next step 
were to be the disestablishment of the Church of 
England, he could not do such injustice to Ireland to 
prevent that step. The Church of England must be 
tried by the work she did, and only if she were found 
to be a real blessing to the nation would she stand. 
On the other hand, Mr. Birks, of Cambridge, well 
known for his able writings, and as the son-in-law of 
Edward Bickersteth and the occupant of the pulpit of 
Charles Simeon, has published a series of letters in 
the Record, expressing the utmost horror at the act 
proposed to be perpetrated in Ireland, and at every 
proposal for severing the union between the state and 
the Protestant Church. The letters of Mr. Birks are 
in the form of ‘‘ A Warning to Protestants of all De- 
nominations.’ He holds that we have reached a great 
crisis in the history of our country. ‘A determined 
and open assault on our national Christianity has 
begun. Mr. Gladstone’s transformation is almost 
complete. ‘The early champion of state conscience 
and state religion has deserted his own principles, and 
become the most active ally of the Liberation Society. 
His lofty ideal of national policy has ended ina league 
with new allies, who defile the Royal parks, and pro- 
fane the Lord’s day with their vulgar and blasphe- 





tutelage of the state, with its subsequent and present 


mous litanies.” The issue raised is plain and simple. 
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“‘Must our nation cease to honour the word of God, 
because an open Bible and a pure worship are an 
offence to the Romish priesthood? Must it rob and 
plunder the Irish branch of our United Church because 
it prefers our own laws to the Pope’s canon law, the 
supremacy of the Queen to the supremacy of the 
Bishop of Rome? Must it cease to be a Christian 
state because our more advanced liberals have come 
to reckon the Gospel a worn-out superstition, and 
positive philosophers wish to purge our constitution 
from every trace of submission to the authority of 
Christ and faith in the dominion of the God of 
heaven?’ With much less excitement of feeling and 
language than Mr. Birks, many persons shrink from 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church, as an act 
not so much objectionable in itself, but perilous as 
indicating an anti-Protestant andanti-Christian policy, 
towards which the tendency is only too strong already. 
On the other hand, it is argued that a Protestant and 
Christian policy is not shown to any advantage when 
a wrong is maintained, but may be evinced with far 
greater benefit when such an act as the emancipation 
of the West India slaves is performed, in deference to 
the demand of the Christian conscience of the nation ; 
or when such a spirit is evinced, and sucha confession 
made by public men, as that of Lord Napier of Mag- 
dala at Edinburgh, when he thanked the praying 
people of the country for the success of the Abyssinian 
enterprise. 

The most zealous friends of things as they are, 
however, cannot but feel that there must be internal 
causes of some kind to account for the extraordinary 
change of tone in which many men of mark are now 
speaking of religious establishments. One short year 
ago, no such words were even whispered in the ear, 
far less proclaimed on the housetop, as those of Dean 
Alford and Dr. Vaughan of Doncaster. The impulse 
given to men’s convictions, and the freedom given to 
their words, seem to have more than an accidental 
connection with the great outburst of ritualism, and 
the inadequacy of any existing means of suppressing 
an evil which the great mass of the people regard with 
contempt and horror. Possibly the foolscap put on 
ritualism by the offering of an ornamented pig’s head 
at the harvest thanksgiving at Haydock, may have 
had more than an ordinary share in breaking down 
barriers and giving freedom to men’s thoughts. A 
writer in the Record under the signature “‘ Nestor,” 
says that ridicule is brought upon the Church by 
colonial bishops parading the streets of London in 
full-blown attire; by Convocation, with its shadow, 
froth, and smoke ; by the Pan-Anglican Synod, where 
the mountain laboured and brought forth a mouse. 
The Record itself blames the bishops. It refers to 
articles in Church Union papers, conspicuously headed 
“Will no one pray forthe poor bishops?” Archbishop 
Longley, it says, has succumbed to the Bishop of 
Oxford, and all is confusion. He lost himself at 
Inverness, when, fascinated by Bishop Eden, he forgot 
all about the Church of England congregations in 
Scotland. The Pan-Anglican Synod did nothing but 
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give an impulse to the Liberation Society. As for 
ritualism, it marches on with uninterrupted progress, 
and without the shadow of resistance from bishop or 
archbishop, Churches at harvest festivals are con- 





verted into greengrocers’ shops, and the ancient Egyp- 
tian worship of cats and monkeys is almost rivalled at 
Haydock by'the introduction of the head of a hog, 
ornamented with flowers, before which the people are 
to bow down ! If a clergyman aids Dr. Octavius Wins- 
low at the opening of his church in Brighton, or if he 
preaches in an unlicensed place like a theatre, some of 
the bishops are down on him in a twinkling ; but men 
like Father Ignatius are allowed to goat large. Such, 
in the view of many of its own friends, are some of 
the causes of that remarkable change which has so 
suddenly shown itself in the remarks of eminent men 
on the prospects of the Church of England. 

The Church Congress at Dublin, under the presi- 
dency of Archbishop Trench, has been the means of 
drawing the bonds of brotherhood closer between 
Churchmen on either side of the channel. The Irish 
section, according to Dean Magee, now Bishop of 
Peterborough, beckoned to their partners in the other 
ship, and they came to their help. Occupied with the 
practical business of the Church, the congress dis- 
cussed such subjects as education, lay-helpers, sister- 
hoods, relations of science to Christianity, the best 
means of retaining a hold on the young, and generally 
Church work and life in Ireland. Like its predecessors, 
the congress had representatives from all sections of 
the Church, and men like Bishop Wilberforce and 
Archdeacon Denison sat along with Dean M‘Neile and 
Mr. Ryle. This association seems at the least to have 
had the effect of removing prejudices, and convincing 
men on either side that even their extremest opponents 
were men and brothers after all. It is further noted, 
in honour of the Dublin Congress, that no such ex- 
hibition of vestments as that of York, and other 
places, had taken place in the Irish capital, and that 
the meetings were not only most successful in point 
of interest and numbers, but fitted to give a real 
impulse to those who are working for the adyance- 
ment of Divine truth under many difficulties and 
discouragements in Ireland. 

We are never suffered to rest long without being 
reminded that we harbour a fearful amount of prac- 
tical heathenism and degradation in the midst of us. 
The newspapers contain elaborate descriptions of the 
bird-fair, as it may be called, which goes on in 
Bethnal Green on Sundays, in the district parish of 
St. Matthias, causing obstructions even to the con- 
ducting of public worship, and in some cases pressing 
into the very church itself. Bird-fancying is not the 
only trade that finds the opportunity serviceable: pie- 
dealers, retailers of sherbet and lemonade, and, indeed, 
every kind of trader that does business among the 
poorest of the people, is here at work. The excessive 
poverty of the people is represented as being the 
immediate cause of this state of things. If we are not 
mistaken, it was of the same district that so appalling 
an account was given a year or two ago, in connection 
with the horrors of juvenile match-box making, and 
the terrible want of the most ordinary comforts of life. 

The Pope, it will have been observed, has been try- 
ing to bring schismatics and heretics to reason. The 
latter he condescends to speak of as persons who be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ and rejoice in the Chris- 
tian name, yet do not profess the real faith of Christ, 
nor follow the communion of the Catholic Church. 
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He proceeds in his usual style, declaring it to be 
beyond doubt that Christ built up the one holy, 
catholic, and apostolic church on the person of Peter, 
and that all who have the slightest regard to his 
authority should submit themselves to the Catholic 
Church. Everything else is rushing to confusion and 
destruction ; and the Church is the only preserving 
salt—the only real bond of unity and peace. Let them 
all rush, then, to her maternal bosom, and esteem it 
- the great joy of their lives that she is still ready to 
receive them, if only they will confess their errors, and 
promise good behaviour for the time to come. 


Dr. Duff, in a communication to the Free Church 
Missionary Record, gives a very interesting account of 
an important contest that has been going on among 
the directors and friends of the university of Calcutta, 
in reference to the retention of ‘‘ Moral and Mental 
Science” among the subjects of examination for a 
B.A. degree, and of the works of the late Dr. Aber- 
crombie, of Edinburgh, on the “Intellectual and Moral 
Powers,” as text-books for examination in connection 
with that subject. It appears that on the first estab- 
lishment of the university, a committee was appointed 
to make all necessary arrangements for this examina- 
tion. Finding that Abercrombie’s treatises, originally 
introduced in Dr. Duff’s institution in Calcutta, had 
been adopted in a great many other institutions, 
affiliated to that university, and were held in much 
esteem, the committee made them the text-books for 
examination in mental and moral science. Of late 
years, an opposition has been raised io Abercrombie, 
and an endeavour has also been made to omit psycho- 
logy and ethics from the B.A. course, and to sub- 
stitute a more searching examination in logic and 
political economy. A keen discussion has been raised 
on the merits of Abercrombie, and on the importance 
and bearing of the study of mental and moral science 
generally. Dr. Duff believes that this has arisen out 
of dislike to the Christian character of Dr. Aber- 
crombie’s writings, and out of the prevailing tendency 
to materialism, which is so ready to disparage mental 
science. The question was brought to a decision in 
the middle of last July at a meeting of the senate of 
the university, which, in the absence of the vice- 
chancellor, was presided over by the Rev Professor 
Banergea, the first convert of Dr. Duff’s mission in 
India. The votes being equal, the president gave his 
casting vote in favour of the retention of Abercrombie, 
so that for the present there will be nochange. But 
though a vigtory has thus been gained, says Dr. Duff, 
it cannot be doubted that the conflict will in due time 
be renewed—perhaps more vehemently than before. 
The friends of Christianity and of Christian education 
in India ought therefore to do all they can to uphold 
those who are contending for the truth. 

Owing to limited space, we were unable last month 
to draw attention to the remarkable tidings from 
Madagascar. The late queen having died (apparently 
owing to barbarous treatment of disease by the idol- 
doctors), a new queen has come to the throne, who, 
disgusted with the idol-system, declares for Chris- 
tianity, and, with her prime minister, attends the 
chapel of Mr. Toy, a missionary of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. Dr. Davidson, of the Edinburgh 


Medical Mission, was called to attend the late queen 
at the last stage, and the first act of the new queen 
was to write to Queen Victoria, and in her letter she 
told of the great attention paid by Dr. Davidson to 
her predecessor. It is said that the eldest son of the 
prime minister, and also his sister, are candidates for 
church fellowship. The places of worship are attended 
by crowds. The queen is reading the Bible, and the 
prime minister has been preaching in his own palace. 
Such tokens of prosperity are the more remarkable 
that only a few years ago Christianity was a pro- 
scribed religion, and no one dared to profess it under 
terror of death. May He who has so suddenly 
changed the night of weeping into the morning of joy, 
fulfil the promise, ‘‘ The sun shall not smite thee by 
day, nor the moon by night!” 

The Bishop of Victoria, in China, has been visiting 
the stations in the neighbourhood of Fuh-chau, of 
whose remarkable progress, as described in the letter 
of the Rey. J. Wolfe, we have from time to time 
informed our readers. The Bishop confirms the 
accounts that have been given of this mission, having 
found groups of converts at all the stations coming 
forward for confirmation, and been greatly satisfied 
with their appearance of intelligence and devotion. 
As a sample of the state of things found to exist by 
the Bishop, we may select his notice of the small sta- 
tion at Ming-gan-teng. It is under the charge of a 
native catechist named Timothy. Four years ago, he 
was a bigoted opponent of Christianity. His business 
was to sell incense-sticks to be burned in worship at 
the idol-temples and in oratories and shrines that 
abound on every side. He was making much money 
at this business, which brought him into close contact 
with the idolatry of the place. But soon, he yielded 
to the power of truth. Now he is a catechist, and 
most successful. God has blessed his honest and — 
zealous labours, and, carrying the Gospel from street 
to street and from house to house, he has won souls to 
God; and some of these—as Phoebe, a Christian 
widow, and her son, and Hannah, an old lady ninety- 
three years old—are very remarkable cases. Pheebe is 
described as a Miss Marsh among her countrywomen. 

The General Assembly’s Committee on Freedmen in 
the United States, in their third annual report, pre- 
sented in May last, state some interesting facts on the | 
progress of that department of the Mission to the 
Freedmen which is under their care. They report | 
that during the last two years, three presbyteries | 
have been organized, consisting of fifty churches, ak | 
of whose ministers are sustained by the committee— | 
the presbyteries of Catawba, Atlantic, and Knox. In 
order to provide for the raising up of a suitable body 
of ministers to labour among the freedmen, ‘‘ Lincola 
University” has been instituted, near Oxford, Pa. 
This university has now a faculty of eight members, 
with 115 students, of whom forty are freedmen. The 
students are gathered from fifteen States, a facb 
that shows the wide influence exerted by the institu- 
tion. Forty-eight of these are candidates for the 
ministry. Four professorships are already endowed, 
and 10,000 dollars is needed to increase the accommo- 
dation, made necessary by the growing success of the 
university. There are other institutions of an ad- 





| vanced kind for aiding in the work. 


























The Sunday Magazine, November 1, 1868. 








THE FURS! FURS!! FURS!!! 


SIMPSON , |SAMES SPENCE AND CO., 


eevines 76, 77, & 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDOW, 

> Anticipating the large advance which has taken place in different kinds 
coal Sits aiitias ued aie tine when Weciow’ Gieae nae bean 

rriers 

PRIZE MEDAL | assorted. J. 8. & Co. beg respectfully to ask Ladies to make thelr visit 

Bublin ! ee oe in order to secure the advantage of their cheap and 

Exhibition, They beg also to recommend, for special notice, the 

1865, NEW RICH BLACK GROUND BROCHE SILK, 


KB at £2 2s, the Dress, and their Stock of New Shape 
Ph Uti, REAL WATERPROOF TRAVELLING MANTLES, 
from 16s. 9d. 


oF ' Eniypors- FANCY DRESSES, 
LONDON : 116, AP SID E, E. C. Drapery, Ribbons, Gloves, Hosiery, Lace, Haberdashery, &c, 


— 7 ; Mluminated Magazin de Nouveautes, with Sketch of St. Paul’s Cathedrat 
Tlustrative and ates be rey —— amet & Work, sent, free to and its Churchyard, by George Augustus Saia, sent post free. 


“FAMILY FAVOURITE.” 


THIS NEW MACHINE 


GAINED HIGHEST PRIZE, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 
AND MORE FIRST-CLASS PREMIUMS 


DURING TH PAST YEAR THAN ANY OTHER. 


It is without doubt the best for Famity Oxo, because it is the simplest in construction, best made, eastest to learn 
and least liable to get out of order. It makes the Lock-stitch, and we guarantee it to do a greater range of work, 
without change, than any Machine in the market. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
41, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 




















MANCHESTER: 94, DEANSGATE. GLASGOW: 73%, SAUCHIEHALL STREET. 











If you wish to be 
Well, & keep Well, 


TAKE 


: mg BRAGG’S 
tion never fails to restore Grey 


ZMMGSS. VT nis P44 its Original Color and Beauty.” 1ded Haj Zam. ee 


» 


Mf ANN Va 
i Breede It cannes the Hair to grow Tt cures & prevents Baldness. fh ee occa " VEGET ABLE 
ars = ck and Strong. Tt isa perfect Hair Restorer W 2S 
a 


“It Pie 2 Hair on ot on Dressing com- We! : sp iy CH ARCOAL. 


Sales om, by most Chemists % Perfumers, in large bottles S% ae GUS B Sold in Bottles, with direc- 
Rice: 266, High Holborn, London, by all Chemists, and by the 
Manufacturer, 


J. L. BRAGG, 
2, Wigmore St, Cavendish 
“ Square, London, W. 








COUGHS, ASTHMA, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 
AND ; Sole Silver Medal of Honour, 
INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION a With the Jurors’ very flattering 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. Sey Erenernion 


RECENT TESTIMONIAL. 
August 23, 1868. 
Dear Sir,—Having tried your Cough Lozenges in India, I have much | - 
pleasure in ‘testifying to thelr beneficial effects in —_ of ony oe. £1040 Plog 
sumption, Asthma, and Bronchial Affections; so 8 medicine ought Pertwee rs 
to irhaewe to be appreciated. I have ar it largely with the| ,,°~POOT JO} JU9T[90X9 


best Its. - B. G.. . 
=i Apothecary H. M. Indian Medical Service. A[Surpesoxg ,, : wodey sso 

To Mr. Toomas Keatine. a 
red and sold in boxes, fins, and bottles of various sizes, by “Pepsrems Tepe ezug 409 


THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. |" 9 QT ‘nN OILIZIHXA NOAN 0 T 


Bold Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. 
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‘The sentey parses idieiai ver ke ine, 


SIX P POUNDS PER WEEK 


WHILE LAID UP BY INJURY, 
£1000. IN CASE OF DEATH 


CAUSED BY 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


(IN THE STREETS, WALKING, RIDING, DRIVING, &.) 


May be secured by an ANNUAL PAYMENT of from £8, to £6. 5s. Od to the 


Railay Passengers Assurance Company, 


64, CORNHILL, AND 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 


MAY)BE_ PROVIDED AGAINST BY 


INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNIES, 


ISSUED AT ALL RAILWAY STATIONS. 








For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Head Office, 


Pm : 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E. C. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, WILLIAM J. VIAN, Sécretary. 


Empowered by Special Acts of Paritament, 1849 & 1864. 











TABLE DELICACIES, | 
Be careful Of the Highest Quality, 3 


Manufactured by 
to ask for 


D ncoaus:| || [CROSSESBLACKWELL. 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. — 
SAUCE. PROPRIF TORS OF i} 
CAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE 
! E AND CURRY PASTE. 
*,® See name on wrapper, label, bottle, and :/}” H eee 
stopper. Sold by Crosse & Blackwell, London, Sold retail in all parts of the World, “ 


and by all dealers in Sauces. : Wholesale at the Manufactory, 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. E 


A veacuerme,” (ee 





SOHO SQUARE, LONDON 





















































LONDON: PRINTED BY VIRTUE AND CO., CITY ROAD. 





